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Court rather than by the election com- 
missioners. There is much indignation, 
and the Inter-Ocean recommends a manda- 
mus to compel the commissioners to com- 
ply with the law. 





7~7e+ 
The statement was inadvertently made, 
in a late number of the WOMAN’'s JouR- 
NAL, that there were no women on the 
committee of the Pan Republican Con- 
gress. Weare glad to learn, through our 


%, ‘tend Mr. Schlesinger, that there are fif- 
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SUNNY AUTUMN. 


BY 0. W. HOLMES. 





There are noontides of Autumn when Summer 
returns, 

Though the leaves are all garnered and sealed in 
their urns; 

And the bird on his perch, that was silent so long, 

Believes the sweet sunshine and breaks into song. 

The voices of morning! how sweet is their thrill, 

When the shadows have turned, and the evening 
grows still! 

The text of our lives may get wiser with age, 

But the priat was so fair on its twentieth page! 

A health to our future,—a sigh for our past! 

We love, we remember, we hope to the last! 

And for ali the base lies that the almanacs hold, 

While we've youth in our hearts we can never 
grow old. 

_————_ 0-0 o— 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Women of this city who paid a tax of 
any kind last year can still register to vote 
tor school committee, by taking last year’s 
receipted tax bill to the registrar’s office. 

We devote a good deal of space this 
week to the report of the Woman’s Con- 
gress. It will be found interesting read- 
ing. The report wiil be continued next 
week. Since it never rains but it pours, 
there happens to be an especially large 
influx of good articles just now, which are 
Unavuidably postponed, owing to the A. 
A. W. report, the Methodist Ecumenical 
Council report, and an unexpected pres- 
sure of advertising. 
in course of time. 
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Ata recent election of members of the 
board of education at Saratoga, N. Y., out 
of about three thousand qualified male 
voters, only forty voted. The [roy (N. Y.) 
Daily Press cites this fact, and says: 

Yet this is a most important board, 
Which spends tens of thousands of dollars 
annually, and ha; the authority to disburse 
hundreds of thousands if deemed neces- 
sary. ‘'o argue that the overwhelming 
Majority of the male voters of Saratoga 
Care nothing for the electoral privilege 
because they did not vote at this school 
election would be idiotic. It is equally 
senseless to apply this reasoning against 
women. 

Wherever the school board are chosen 
at a separate electioa, the vote of men is 
88 small as that of women at school elec- 
tions. The more is the pity, in the case 
of both men and women. But until we 
%e the majority of men turning out with 
ardor to vote for a school committee and 
Lothing more, they will have no right to 

W stones at the women. In the words 
of Mrs. Poyser, ‘I’m not denying that 
Women are foolish; God Almighty made 
them to match the men!” 

As we go to press, the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnz is assembling for its 
tnual meeting, the first session of which 
sin Jacob Sleeper Hall, Boston Univer- 

- But all these finely educated women 
ite distranchised, with idiots and felons. 


—* oe e—_— —_ 
The election commissioners of Chicago 
ve decified not to let the women register 

tovote under the new school suffrage law. 

held that the law is unconstitu- 








They will all appear | 








» women on this comnittee of 300. 
<etary McDowell says women have 
been associated with the work from the 
beginning, and adds: 
They who stand at the point of incep- 
ton recognize that the word ‘‘all,”’ in the 
Declaration of Independence, means all. 


a> 
“or 


Mrs. Mollie McGee Snell, of Columbus, 





Miss., will be remembered by our readers | 


as the Presbyterian lady whose remarka- 
ble success as the teacher of a large 
Bible class containing many business men 
aroused the anger of her conservative pas- 
tor. He notified her that she must either 
cease to teach in his Sunday school, or 
agree to confine herself strictly to the 
printed questions on the lesson, and to 
comply with other unreasonable and arbi- 
trary restrictions which would have de- 
stroyed all the spontaneity and usefulness 
of her teaching. Mrs. Snell gave up her 
post in the Sanday School, but continued 
to teach her Bible class, which now meets 
in the Y. M. C. A. rooms, and numbers 200 
members. Her pastor introduced in the 
Synod a resolution aimed against her work. 
Mrs. Snell obtained permission to speak 
in her own behalf—the first time a woman 
was ever allowed to speak before a South- 
ern Presbyterian Synod—and she spoke so 
well that her pastor’s illiberal resolution 
was defeated by an almost unanimous 
vote. Mrs. Snell has lately met with a 
sore bereavement. Her husband, a lead- 
ing merchant of Columbus, and an elder 
in the church, has been for some time in 
failing health. He spent the summer in 
Nashville for treatment. A few weeks ago 
an operation disclosed internal cancer, 
of which four days later he died. Persons 
who were present say that the power of 
genuine religious faith, as shown by both 
Mr. and Mrs. Snell, was ‘‘such a revelation 
of the gospel as Nashville City Hospital 
had never seen. The perfect tranquillity 
with which Mr. Snell met the announce- 
ment of his fate, the exaltation of spirit 
with which he said, ‘It’s all right, wife— 
God is good; His grace upholds’; the loy- 
ing good-bye to his three little girls, and 
the peaceful transit to the upper glory, 
was a most impressive sermon. Physi- 
cians and nurses were in tears, as they 
beheld the triumph of this good man in 





the presence of unutterable pain, and the | 


strength given his great-hearted wife.” 
Mrs. Snell has resumed her work. She 
will be at the National W. C. T. U. Con- 


; the ends and aims of our society have been 


The Association for the Advancement 
of Women held its nineteenth annual meet- 
ing on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, 
Oct. 14, 15 and 16, at Grand Rapids, Mich., 
in the large and beautiful Fountain Street 
Baptist Church, which was well filled with 
an interested and attentive audience. 

Mrs. J. C. Wenham, president of the 
Ladies’ Literary Club of Grand Rapids, 
gave the address of welcome at the open- 
ing session on Wednesday afternoon. She 
welcomed the A. A. W. to Grand Rapids 
with grace and cordiality, expressing her 
warm sympathy with the objects of the 
Association. She said: 


“It is not merely as a representative of 
our club that I speak to the Woman’s Con- 
gress here assembled. For many years 


very near and dear to my heart. And 
now, as I look about me and see the noble 
women who have done so much for the 
fOrmation of character among their own 
sex, | feel a thrill of pleasure which I can- 
not easily describe to you. 

“The time has been when the gathering 
of so many women would have been re- 
garded as radical and unpopular ; but now, 
thanks to the devocion of the few, we see 
the pendulum of public opinion swinging 
the other way, never to go back again.” 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, presiden : of the 
A. A. W., who was received with applause, 
thanked ‘‘the president of the much-es- 
te-me i and much-envied club” of Grand 
Rapids, who possess a beautiful club house 
of their own, a thing not yet attained by 
the New England Women’s Club. Mrs. 
Howe then gave her annual address, as 
follows: ' 

MRS. HOWE’S ADDRESS. 


Dear friends and fellow-workers :—It is 
with great pleasure that I meet you and 
greet you, at the close of another A. A. 
W. year. Few of you, perhaps, can remem- 
ber as well as I do the time when this fine 
State of Michigan seemed so remote to. 
dwellers on the sea-board that its voice, 
even when transmitted through its well- 
known senator, Lewis Cass, seemed but a 
faint and far-off echo. And now it has 
become a convenient visiting ground for 
us, and we and these hospitable entertain- 
ers of ours are not only sisters, but negh- 
bors. Among all the marvels that steam 
and electricity accomplish, what marvel 
compares to this, the growth and develop- 
ment of mutual acquaintance? 

In these regions, of which the strong 
masculine hand took possession, hewing 
down forests, cultivating fields and build- 
ing habitations, the work of women is also 
seen, side by side with that of their fathers 
and husbands. While men have created 
the State, women have created society, 
their quick tastes ana sympathies holding 





fast to the zsthetic and the tender side 
of life. While masculine labor unfolds 
sources of wealth unimagined by our fore- 
fathers,or even by ourselves a score of years 
ago, the woman’s touch adorns the home, 
weaving the fine bonds of neighborhood, 
aod builds the church for worship and 
spiritual communion. And so, in the! 
lands newly taken possession of in our | 
vast country, new centres of study and | 
of progress are constantly appearing, and 
ideas, no matter where or how generated, | 
are at home all over this continent. 
We gather here to-day to represent one | 


| of these ideas, the efficiency of associated 


vention in Boston in November, and will | 


speak by invitation on ‘‘What the White | 
| to extend the circle of their activities be- 


| yond the immediate bounds of home and 


If desired, she will also speak | jeighborhood. Bounds were set for us 


Ribbon has Done for a Mississippi Wo- 
man.” 
while here on ‘‘Woman Suffrage from a 
Southern Woman’s Point of View.” It 
would undoubtedly be a most interesting 
lecture. Leagues or Unions can com- 
municate with Mrs. Snell at Columbus, 
Miss., and we hope they will take advan- 
tage of this opportunity. 


TWO FLAGS FROM FRANCE. 


Hon. Edmund B. Fairfield, U. S. Consul 
at Lyons, France, sends two beautiful 
silk flags for the adornment of the Wom- 
AN'’S JOURNAL Office, accompanied with 
the following pleasant letter: 

CONSULATE OF THE UNITED } 





QTATES OF AMERICA, 
Lyons, FRANCE, OCT. 6, 1891. 
Edtors Woman's Journal : 

Dear Friends :—The Lyons silk-workers 
have lately put upon the market an Ameri- 
can flag with forty-four stars. Asa friend 
of woman saffrage, I especially rejoice in 
the forty-fourth star, which stands for 
Wyoming. I send you two of the little 
beauties for vour editorial sanctum. 

Yours very truly. 
EDMUND B. FAIRFIELD. 


+++ 
e+ 


The Springfield Republican says: ‘*There 
is a growing feeling that Miss Jennie 
Smith, who for seventeen years has been 
such an efficient assistant in the registry 
of deeds at Northampton, Mags., should 
be selected to fill the vacancy. The trouble 
is that the law is said not to allow a wo- 
man to fill such an office, notwithstanding 
that she has done the actual work.” 








| objects together, and to associate our 





action among women. Men have been | 
ovliged to learn the lesson of coéperation, | 
while women, crippled by unequal laws | 
and insufficient education, were still unable | 


which we deemed ourselves unable to tran- 
scend. These cruel limits of separation are 
now giving way, and we, home-makers and 
housekeepers, are able to pursue great 


eftorts in behalf of all that we hold sacred 
and dear. 

One of the results of this new power of 
association is already seen in the redemp- 
tion of a great amount of womanly ability 
from waste. Feminine talents, forty 
years ago, unless accompanied by stimu- 
lating poverty, looked here and there for 
a field on which to exercise themselves. 
Superficial study brought only superficial 
success. Fascination was our greatest 
merit. Those of us who cherished higher 
aspirations, aspired to the masculine 
standard, and had no adequate standard of 
their own. We now recognize, at these 
and other meetings, the immense advance 
made by women in securing paying em- 
ployment, the three hundred or more 
ways in which they can now earn a liveli- 
hood. But let us recognize even more 
thankfully the extensioa of our mental 
horizon, and most of all, the opportunities 
offered to us of adjusting our natural en- 
dowments to noble and worthy objects, of 
building our hope, faith, and love into the 
social fabric of the present and future. — 

If I might dare, on an occasion like the 
present, to add a grain of admonition toa 
gallon of congratulation, I would say to 
you, women of the east and west, of the 
north and south, here assembled: Be gen- 
erous in the use of what you acquire. 
Freely ye have received, freely give. In 
your enjoyment of your own circles formed 
for study and culture. do not forget the 
many places in which no such circles exist. 
Po not dread to encounter a little incon- | 
venience, a few rough or uninteresting | 





tend so well ia your own club gardens. 
The separate action of men in any com- 
munity generates something of the element 
of brute force, so necessary in its use, so 
dangerous in its abuse. The antidote to 
this will be found in the. combined action 
of the women of the community, which 
will tend to uphold order, morality. and 
good taste. Be on the lookout, dear sis- 
ters, for the overflows and excesses of this 
brute force. Meet it with your own tact 
and fineness, and make it one of your 
steadfast objects in life to help other 
women to overcome grossness with refine- 
ment, to replace rude tastes by cultivated 
ones, and above all to represent and up- 
hold everywhere and in all things the 
charity that suffereth long and is kind. 

I cannot help recalling now the helpless 
sorrow with which many of us used to 
regard the evil agencies in the world about 
us. We might sigh, we might weep over 
the wrongs which man inflicts upon his 
brother man, and still more upon his sis- 
ter woman; but if any one chanced to 
say, What are you going to do about it? 
we folded our hands in passive despair. 
We did not know how to do anything to 
make matters radically better. I remem- 
ber that when, in the days of the Franco- 
Prussian war,the abomination of that great 
sacrifice of human life impressed itself 
upon me, forcing me to cry out: ‘Oh, 
mothers of men, in all parts of the world, 
do lift your voices and protest against this 
waste of what costs you so dear!" I could 
only in my thoughts compare what the 
women could do in such matters to the 
work of the mouse that, in Al.op’s fable, 
gnawed the net of the lion, and slowly 
but patiently set him free. I do not think 
80 now of the work the women are to do. 
A great power has been given them since 
that time. What is this power, mightier 
than steam, or electricity, or any discovery 
or invention in the physical world? It is 
the power of technical and professional 
education. This puts into the hands of 
women she tools with which to attack the 
evils of the body politic, and secures for 
them the experience which teaches their 
use. How dangerous was it once thought 
to open to women this wider outlook! 
How it would unsex them! How the bread 
would sour in the oven, the children pine 
in the nursery, if women should receive 
diplomas, and adopt professions! What 
a disbelief did these views show in the real 
avail of study and of thought! Wisdom 
was considered the attribute of men— 
would that it were!—and an amiable folly 
was at a premium in the other sex. 

Things are changed now. We have set 
our feet on higher ground, and will not 
descend from it. And, instead of that 
patient small mouse which my imagination 
presented to me as the type of women work- 
ers, gnawing with desperate patience at the 
toils of the lion, I seem to see a band of 
radiant fairies, waving the dark things of 
earth away with gracious wands. The 
woman had religion; she had the great 
discipline of mo herhood, and its sacred 
revealed affections; but, with these gifts, 
she now has science. She knows how to 
build, and where to reform. 

In our members’ meeting this morning, 
we heard a report of what women are do- 
ing in the State of New York, which told 
of achievements that almos: pass belief. 
The darkest problems of cur society are 
attacked by them without fear. In regions 
of the great city hi herto given up to the 
poverty and ignorance which pave the 
way to the hell of vice, the college settle- 
ment of fair’ young souls hangs out its 
white flag, and sets its candle of help and 
guidance in the window. 

[ remember that at the first Congress of 
the A. A. W., held in the city of New 
York, I spoke of the filthy condition of 
many of the streets, and proposed that the 
matrons of the community should go out 
in a body to sweep them clean. This I 
said half in s:d jest, and half in sadder 
earnest, eighteen years ago. And now, a 
number of public-spirited women have 
really taken the matter in hand, and thosé 
infected regions will be cleansed, and made 
fit for the feet of Freedom to tread. 

We have been accustomed, from time 
immemorial, to talk of what Christianity 
has done for women; and indeed we had 
reason enough to talk so. But what are 
its other triumphs compared with this new 
emancipation of the minds of women, this 
setting them face to face with the noblest 
tasks of humanity, and opening to them 
the true methods by which these may be 
accomplished ? 

In the few days that we are permitted 
to pass together, we can rehearse but little 
of this great gospel of hope which is now 
revealed to us. We can take each other 
by the hand, we can bid ea-h other God- 
speed, and each of us can go back to her 
own place of work with fresh courage, 
with a new song of faith in the eternal 
principles of good. 

After a song by Mrs. R. W. Merrill, 
Miss Octavia W. Bates, B. A., of Detroit, 
Mich., read the following paper on 

WOMEN IN COLLEGES. 

Half a century ago, the subjeet of girls 
attending even our high schools was a 
disputed question, and, save in Oberlin, it 
was an unheard of proposition to admit 
women to colleges. When one considers 
these facts, one realizes what enormous 
strides the education of women has made 
in our country during that period of time. 
The desultory methods, want of svstem, 
petty aims, false views of life, insufficient 

(Continued on Fourth Page.) 





Mrs. PHa@se Hearst, of California, 
has endowed five $300 scholarships for 
young women at the State University. 

Miss Emity F. WHEELER has been 
elected professor of the Romance lan~ 
guages in the Northwestern University, 
Evanston, III. 

Miss CYNTHIA WESTOVER has been ap~ 
pointed priocipal euperintendent of the 
manufactory of Tenney & Co., New York, 
at a higher salary than she received as 
private secretary of Commissioner Beattie, 
in the Stree’-Cleaning Department of that 
city. The work in this position has here- 
tofore been done by a man. 

REv. FLORENCE KOLLOCK has resigned 
her pastorate at Euglewood, IIl., in order 
to go abroad for rest and study. This is 
a source of much regret to her church, by 
which she is warmly beloved. The society 
has flourished under her preaching, and has 
lately erected a beautiful new church 
building. Miss Kollock’s resignation isto 
take effect Feb. 1, or when a successor is 
secured. I 

Rosa BONHEUR earned her first money 
by copying the paintings of old masters, 
working early and late to help support 
her family. Her first animal picture was 
a goat, which pleased her so much that 
she gave up copying and took up animal 
piinting. Models being too expensive for 
the slender purse of the young artist, she 
would tramp miles to a farm, carrying a 
meagre lunch in her pocket, to sketch an 
animal. When nineteen years old she 
sent her first picture to an art exhibition, 
and at once was pronounced a genius. 

Mrs. 8S. 8S. HARRELL, of Brookville, 
Ind., is the originator of a plan to secure a 
fund to be used in the State educational 
display at the World’s fair. This idea is 
indorsed by State and local authorities. 
The fourth Friday in November and the 
eleventh day of February, Washington’s 
birthday (old style), 1892, are to be set 
apart as exposition days, and appropriate 
exercises are to be rendered in each school. 
On these days a c llection is to be taken 
from pupils, teachers and officers, from a 
penny up. In this manner Indiana: will 
be able to maintain the vantage ground 
gained by her in Philadelphia in ‘76. 

Mrs. CLARA C. HOFFMAN, of Missouri, 
is in Boston, and is preyared to make lec- 
ture engagements in New England be- 
tween Oct. 25 and Nov.13. Mrs. Hoffman 
is one of the ablest speakers in the whole 
Ww. C. T. U., which contains so many 
eloquent women. She has lately prepared 
a new lecture, especially for conservative 
Christian women who are kept out of the 
equal rights movement by the traditional 
interpretations of St. Paul. Any Suffrage 
League or local Union securing her services 
may be sure of arare treat. For the next 
fortnight Mrs. Hoffman mav be addressed 
at the WOMAN'S JOURNAL Offive, Boston. 


Mrs. LIDE WERIWETHER, of Tennessee, 
will attend the coming National W.C. T. 
U. convention in Boston. Mrs. Meri- 
wether’s address at the last annual meet- 
ing of the National American W. 8. A. in 
Washington, on ‘‘The Silent Seven,” was 
one of the wittiest and most delightful 
things at the convention. “The Silent 
Seven” are the seven classes that have no 
voice in the government—children, idiots, 
lunatics, criminals, paupers, Indians not 
taxed, and women. Mrs. Meriwether is 
prepared to repeat this address in Boston 
or vicinity, on the occasion of her visit, 
and all who have heard her can testify that 
it is most noteworthy and enjoyable. Suf- 
rage Leagues or local Unions may address 
Mrs. Meriwether at 14 Talbot St., Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

Mrs. ELIZABETH CADY STANTON was 
given a reception last week at the home of 
Mise Susan B. Anthony in Rochester, N. Y. 
About two hundred persons were present, 
including several members of the faculty of 
Rochester University. A strong pressure 
has lately been brought to bear upon the 
University to admit women, and as it was 
known that Mrs. Stanton would speak on 
this subject, much interest was aroused. 
Mrs. Stanton made an able and eloquent 
plea for co-education, and in the discus- 
sion which followed, she several times, by 
her lively wit, fairly turned the laugh 
upon her opponents. Thedignitaries who 
were present from Rochester University 
expressed themselves as willing to admit 
women if funds could be provided for 
extra accommodations. They said, “Give 
us $200,000, and we will give you co-edu- 
cation.” 
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A WORD FOR THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 


KALAMAZOO, MicB.. Oct. 7, 1891. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The WOMAN'S JOURNAL Is one of the 
blessings «f the week to me. I wish I 
could +eod you a hundred new subscribers 
on your offer of it one year for $1.50. I 
have just written to a friend who I am 
gure nt eds it and ought to take it, that the 
column *“‘Concerning Women” would more 
than repay me for its price every week, if 
that were all there were in it. 

People who do not read some woman's 
paper have no idea what women are doing 
in the world, no idea of this wonderful new 
day that is dawning upon us. 

I want to add this little item to your list 
of items “Concerning Women.” I have 
this moment received a letter enclosing 
(entirely unasked) the donation of one 
dollar toward the fund of $100,000 which 
some of us are trying to raise, to off-r to 
our university for the support of some 
women professors and teachers there, if 
the Regents will let them in. The woman 
who sent it I have never seen, and had 
never heard of an hour ago. She is above 
eighty years old, and sends her dollar with 
this message : 

I gave both my sons to help maintain 
ay Sees honor, and I cheerfully send 
this mite to help ra'se womanhood to its 
true standard. 

I wish we could havea hundred thousand 
just such ‘*mites,” with the good-will and 
prayers that I am sure came with this 
letter. What might one hundred thousand 
women do, with their mites of money and 
blessed influence, to raise the standard of 
the ideal of womanhood to what Frances 
Power Cobb: portrayed in an article from 
her pen, published in a late number of 
the JOURNAL! 

And do we realize that there are nearly 
one-half that number of women now in 
acourse of college study in the various 
colleges to which women are admitted in 
the United States? And do we realize that 
all this is almost entirely the gain of 
twenty-five years? It is not twenty-five 
years since I met on the Mediterranean, 
going from Joppa to Beyrut, a company 
of missionary ladies returning to their 
work after a visit to America, where they 
had learned of the opening of Vasear Co'- 
lege to young women. These missionary 
ladies were greatly alarmed for the inter- 
ests of religion and the church, because 
of this new step of advancement in the 
education of women. One of them said: 
‘The very idea of calling it a ‘college for 
women’ is enough to condemnit. I am 
sure of one thing, that no refined Chri:- 
tian woman will ever send her daughter to 
Vassar College.” 

Now, in 1890, between 800 and 900 girls, 
most of them daughters of Christian 
mothers, have graduated from Vassar Col- 
lege. 
When [ told these missionary ladies that 
Michigan University had recently opened 
her doors to women as well as to men, 
they thought that would do for the bar- 
barism of the West, but surely that idea 
would never go down in the East. But a 
few week: ago I saw one hundred and one 
young women descend from the platform 
on Commencement Day, at Michigan Uni- 
versity, with their diplomas in hand. I 
shall not be surprised if during this year 
the number of women students in all the 
departments of the University reaches 
nearly six hundred. And this in Christian 
America,—never so Christian, never doing 
20 much for Christian charity as to-day. 
I never run down your column ‘‘Concern- 
ing Women,” but I find myself humming, 
to the tune of John Brown, some verse of 
Julia Ward Howe’s glorious lyric, ‘The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic.” Surely, 

“God hath sounded forth the trumpet that shall 
never call retreat; 
He is sifting out theffhearts of men before the 
judgment seat. 
Our God is marching on.” 

I often sit with my WOMAN’'s JOURNAL, 
after I have read it, thinking to whom [ 
want most to send this number, and I get 
discouraged with the number of names 
that stretch out before me. Particularly 
the article of Frances Power Cobbe,‘*Wom- 
en’s Duties to Women,” [ wished to send to 
every woman I knew. 

God bless the WOMAN'S JOURNAL! 

LuctInDaA H. STONE. 

THE KINDERGARTEN MOVEMENT IN 

ENGLAND. 





SHORNE-RIDGEWAY, 
©HORNE KENT‘ OUNTY, po 
Editors Woman's Journal : 
In the WOMAN 8 JOURNAL of Aug. 22 is 
the following: 


Miss Clara B. Rogers, of Boston, who 
has been in London during the past two 
years, has started free kindergartens in 
that city with such success that the first 
kindergarten for the poor will be opened 
in September. She has quoted Mrz. 
Quincy Shaw’s free kindergarten work in 
Boston, and has asked for twenty persons 
to subscribe £10 per annum each. 


I wish this were strictly true, but it is 
not. In the first place, I have not been in 
London two years. I have been in Eng- 





land and the British Isles three years, 
travelling part of the time. 

I; is true that Iam much interested in 
the movement for free kindergartens, as 
are other ladies here, but it will not be p “e- 
sible for free kindergartens to "e started 
here properly, on a business basis, until 
about £200 a year are guaranteed; and 
that amount has not been forth:oming. 
In an article on ‘**Merrie England” in the 
Gazette, a similar statement of my work 
here was made, and I am sorry, because it 
may mislead people. I have said in one of 
my private letters that a room and teacher 
were available, and that I hoped a kinder- 
garten would be opened, but I have not 
positively promised thir. 

Again, the “Board of Education” 
(Board Schools), have this month intre- 
duced free edu,ation, and are al-o receiv- 
ing children three years of age—the proper 
kindergarten age; so I have been advised 
by a lady, high in the educational world, 
to reserve any private work until it is 
decided whether or not this same Board of 
Education will introduce the full system. 
Touches and suggestions are already suc- 
cessfully introduced, and the kindergar- 
ten work is excellent, so far as it goes; 
but the desks, chairs, and permanent black- 
boards are not yet in vogue. The Board 
meets about the middle of October. I[n- 
fluence on this subject will be forthcom- 
ing. Then I shall know what next step to 
take. Some kind American friends have 
sent me $40, and about $60 have been 
given here—but what is that to start a 
movement on? (Though I am deeply grate- 
ful.) Some volunteer help has been 
offered; but as the Board of Education 
has funds, it is much more the common 
sense way now to move through that char- 
nel, if possible. Free education will help 
on this movement greatly, I feel sure. 

Ido much to circulate your paper here 
It is one of my ‘‘missions” among conser- 
vative minds. Very cordially, 

CLARA B. ROGERs. 
Sa Aid 


THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL BOARD. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

There was a joint convention of the 
Board of Aldermen and the School Com- 
mittee in Cambridge, Masr., last Tuesday, 
to elect persons to fill vacancies in Wards 
One and Five, caused by the resignations 
of Messrs. Chiplin and Allison. Prof. 
Hart, of Harvard College, was nominated, 
on the ground that it had been a custom, 
at various times, to have one member of 
Ward One from Harvard College, and the 
resigning member had occupied that posi- 
tion. He was unanimously elected. Rev. 
Mr. Start, of Ward Five, nominated Mrs. 
Caroline P. Chase, on the ground that she 
was well qualified for the position, and 
that it was felt to be desirable by many 
people in the ward that they should be 
represented by one woman. 

Mr. Barnes, the other member from 
Ward Five, in nominating Mr. Johnson, 
spoke of the great interest felt in this 
election—greater than in any other elec- 
tion to filla vacancy in the pine years he 
had been on the Board—and of the number 
of business men who had seen him and 
urged that a business man should be ap- 
pointed. By a curious inadvertence, he 
did not speak of the men and women who 
had urged the special executive ability of 
Mrs. Chase, and the importance of a wo- 
man representative in each ward. The 
thought did not apparently strike the legal 
minds present that a professional gentlc- 
map, for whom no special business ability 
was claimed, had just been unanimously 
elected from Ward One. 

A ballot was takea, resulting in ten for 
Mr. Johnson, seven for Mrs. Chase, with 
three votes showing a misunderstanding 
of the names, one of which was for Mrs. 
Chase. 

A second ballot stood eleven for Mr. 
Johnson, nine for Mre. Chase, twelve nec- 
essary for a choice. 

Then Alderman Aylward hoped no more 
time would be wasted on this question. 
A woman should be replaced by a wo- 
man, but to change the complexion of the 
Board by electing a woman in place of a 
man was not the province of a joint con- 
vention. 

Mr. Start spoke to the effect that, even 
with a woman in each ward,ten men should 
be able to manage the finances against five 
women, and that the women did more 
visiting than the men. 

The third ballot was taken, which re- 
sulted in the required vote of twelve for 
Mr. Johnson and eight for Mrs. Chase, 
thus electing Mr. Johnson for the remain- 
der of the year, when the question will 
come before the people, as Mr. Aylward 
suggested. Uadoubtedly much of the 
unusual interest in Ward Five, mentioned 
by Mr. Barnes, was caused by a public 
meeting held a week ago in the Universa- 
list church in that ward, at which Rev. 
Mr. Biddie presided, and numerous spesk- 
ers advoca‘ed a woman from Ward Five, 
and the special fitness of Mrs. Chase. It 
seems curious that financial ability should 
be the only recognized qualification for a 








member of the school committee. Allare | phires, bearing the legend ‘‘God bless the 


agreed that the women on the Board do 
more visiting than the men. Is not the 
investigation of the schools as necessary 
to intelligent action as mere knowledge of 
finance? The women of the ward had 
waited for a vacancy before suggesting 
their candida'e, not wishing to appear to 
antagonize the very able and experienced 
men who have long represented the ward ; 
but they were told by Alderman Aylward 
that they had acted improperly in trying | 
to replace a man by a woman! | 
Under the circumstances it would seem 
that the women had made a serious mis- 
take in waitiog so long for their opportu- 
nity. M. P. C. B. 
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CLARA BARTON’S RECEPTION. 


SAN FRANCISCO, OcrT. 10, 1891. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

A reception was tendered to Miss Clara 
Barton on her arrival in San Francisco by 
the ladies of Lincoln Relief Corps, No. 3, 
in the parlors of the O-cidental Hotel. 
The occasion was rendered more interest- 
ing by the ceremony of installing Miss 
Barton as national chaplain of the W. R. 
C., to which office she was elected at the 
late annual convention at Detroit. Miss 
Barton left, however, before being in- 
stalled, and Mrz. Saunders, national presi- 
dent, detailed Mrs. Elizabeth D’A. Kinne, 
past national president, to perform the 
ceremony of installation when Miss Barton 
should arrive in San Francisco. 

It seemed particularly fortunate that 
Miss Barton should be thus honored in San 
Francisco, and by Liacoln Corps, since it 
was in this city, and under the auspices of 
this corps, that she was elected an honor- 
ary member of the W. R. C., with the 
offi e of past president, during the encam;- | 
ment of 1886. 

the parlors were beautifully decorated 
with flags, and above the distinguished 
guest was the silken banner of Lincoln 
Corps. A fine band was in attendance. 
On Miss Barton’s right and left stood Mre. 
Kinne, Mre. M. E. Anderton, president of 
Lincoln Corps, and Col. Smedberg; in | 
front were heaped lovely flowers in prc- | 
fusion. For two hours ladies and gentle- | 
men streamed past, anxious to pay their 
respects to the noble woman whose fame 
is world-wide. The guests were chiefly 
members of the posts and corps of the 
city, but many prominent citizens were 
among them. Then came military orgar- 
izations in full uniform; the Veteran 
Guard, Sons of Veterans, Lincoln Post, 
and General Dimond, N. G. C., and staff. 

In a graceful speech Co). Smedberg re- | 
viewed the philanthropic life which has | 
made Miss Barton famous in two conti 
nents, tracing her services from her youth | 
in the Civil War to her successful efforts in 
behalf of the Red Cross. Mrer. Kinne then 
proceeded with the installation, with her 
usual dignity and grace. After the simple 
badge of national chaplain had been 
fastened upon her breast, Miss Barton re- | 
sponded io a simple, eloquent address. 
After thanking Lincoln Corps and the 
Past National President for the honor be- 
stowed upon her, as well now as in the 
past, she placed her hand upon the yellow 
badge of Past National Pre -ident, aud de- 
clared it to be as dear and cherished as 
any she wore. She gave a solemn pledge 
to perform her duties as well as in her Jay. 
She then addressed the citizen soldiers, 
saying that these uniforms, donned in her 
honor, were an inspiration to her. She 
spoke of their marching away in youth 
and manhood, and of how much had been 
left on the battlefield. But spite of | 
whitening locks and slower steps, it is to 
her veterans that the country would turn 
in time of peril. ‘‘A nation saved is your 
reward. At your touch, old forms melted 
away, and anew order sprang into exis- 
tence. You have doubly triumphed, if it 
be true that ‘he who defeats his enemy, 
wins once, but he who gains his enemy, 
wins twice.’ And to-day, if the old flag 
were assailed, all would march under one 
banner, and all would wear the blue.” 

Miss Barton concluded by an eloquent 
tribute to the young country which has 
arisen by the Pacific in forty years, and, 
addressing the citizens, said: ‘‘Continue to 
deserve your prosperity, and it will con- 
tinue.” She also in warm terms thanked 
her host, whose doors had ever swung out- 
ward to her. The address was replete 
with feeling, and aroused much quiet en- 
thusiasm. 

Much pleasure was experienced in ex- 
amining Miss Barton’s many magnificent 
decorations, which she was so kind as to 
explain to all within hearing. She wore 
the two badges of the Woman’s Relief 
Corps, the Past President’s, a red cross set 
with a diamond, swung from a gold bar, 
on a scarf of yellow satin, and the simpler 
bronze one of the National Chaplain; the 
iron cross of Germany, presented by the 
late Emperor William; the red cross of 
Servia. with the Servian arms in silver, 
f-om Queen Natalie; a magnificent topaz 
given her by the Empress Augusta; a si!- 
ver locket, set with diamonds and sap- 














Red Cross,” from citizens of Johnstown; 
a massive gold Maltese cross, suspended 
from a red and yellow 1idbon, the gift of 
the Spanish government; a court jewel, a 
pansy made of amethysts, from the Grand 
Duchess, and a topaz from the Grand 
Duke of Baden; a gold shield suspeuded 
from a golden eagie, the gift of the 
Brother:-in-Arms of the Francc-Prussian 
war; and, of course, the Geneva Cross. 

It was delightful to see the old soldiers 
step up to Miss Barton with the assured 
air of certain welcome. It was theirtime. 
Each one was greeted |:ke an old friend, 
and the inevirable **Do you remember —-?’ 


| such a place or time, and ‘‘Well, I was 


there,”’ followed by long details of wounds, 


| sickness, or battle, never failed to call out 


earnes’ attention and interest. God bless 
allsuch noble women! If the cruel war 
wiped out the fluwer of America1 man- 
hood, it also brovght to the front the 
crown and blossom of humanity—a fuller 
womavhood than the world has ever 
known. GERTRUDE GALLAGHER. 
7“ 


MORE TESTIMONY FROM WYOMING. 


Dr. Hay ford, editor of the Laramie City 
Daily Sentinel, speaking of the practical 
working of woman suffrage in that State, 
says: ‘Our elections have been civilized, 
and are now conducted as quietly and as 
orderly as are church gatherings. There 
is no quarrelling, profanity or drunkenness 
connected with them. The women gener- 
ally, but not nearly always, vote as their 
husbands, brothers and fathers do, just as 
sons generally inherit their political pre- 
dilections from their fathers. It not un- 
frequently happens that a wife votes a 
ticket in opposition to her husband, but I 
have never known or heard of an instance 
where any domestic trouble resulted from 
it. Weare as tolerant here in politics as 
in religion. The result of woman suffrage 
is to introduce and double the power of 
the home element in the government of 
the State, and we find it just as beneficial 
as inthe government of thehom?. Wom- 
en have never developed much passion for 
office-seeking here. They are placed in 
some cfli-ial positions for which they seem 
e-pecially adapted, but they seldom seek 
forthem. Woman suffrage has not, prob- 
ably, accomplished all that she more san- 
guine predicted for it here in Wyoming, 
but we have seen only good from it, and 
have discovered none of the evi! results 
which its opponents foretold. A year ago, 
when we framed our constitution, although 
it was predicted that the insertion in it of 
woman suffrage would jeopardiz2 our ad- 
mission into the Union, the constitutional 





| convention unanim usly insisted upon in- 


corporating it in the fundamental law of 
the State, even if Congress should refuse 
our admission on that account.” 


* 
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CALIFORNIA METHODISTS FOR WOMAN’S 
EQUALITY. 


San FRANCISCO, OcT. 15, 1891. 
Editors Woman's Journal; 

The vote on the admission of women to 
the General Conference, taken in the Cali- 
ifornia M. E. Conference held at Pacific 
Grove last September, stood 93 affirmative 
to 33 negative. Three of the ministerial 
delegates to General Conference are in 
favor of the admission of women, and the 
fourth is uncertain. Both of the lay de!- 
egates are in the affirmative. When the 
vote on this question was taken in the Lay 
Electoral Conference, it stood 51 for and 
4 against. 

The editor of the California Christian 
Advocate aptly says: ‘‘This vote shows 
how decisively public sentiment in the 
church is for the women.” 

In the Southern California Conference 
the vote stood 65 for, to 43 against. 

In the Columbia River Conference, the 
vote stood 31 for to 10 against. 

Evidently Dr. Buckley's ammunition 
gets badly shattered and loses much of its 
force before it reaches the Pacific coast! 

I quote the following from the Califor- 
nia Christian Advocate of Sept. 23: ‘The 
Lay Electoral Conference at Pacific Grove 
paid no attention to the ‘arguments’ of 
the New York Advocate, but the men and 
the women in it went on with their work 
just as in the past, having about twelve to 
one in favor of the women.” 

MARIA FREEMAN GRAY. 

San Francisco, Cal., Oct., 1891. 
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A HOME FOR GIRL STUDENTS. 


One of the wisest of late Boston enter- 
prises, and one that meets a long-felt need, 
is the new home for girl students which 
has just been fitted up on the corner of 
Huntington Avenue and Gainsboro’ Street, 
by Mr. Albert L. Murdock. The home is 
called ‘‘The Bartol,” after Boston’s emi- 
nent and widely popular clergyman. The 
purpose of *‘The Bartol” is to give to girl 
students wh»? have no home in Boston or 
vicinity all possible comforts, and even 
many luxuries, at an expense less than is 
necessary now to provide them uncomfor- 
table and inadequate quarters in private 











houses. Girls can have rooms at an 
expense ranging from $1.50 to $3.50 per 
week, and wholesome, substantial meals 
will be served at 19 1-2 cents. The dining- 
room is a cheerful apartment overlooking 
the Back Bay Park. In the middle of the 
day lunches will be served at 94 cents each, 
and luncheons wiil be put up for girls wish- 
ing to be away at noontime, at the same 
price. Laundry work will cost only three- 
fourths the usual rates. The Bartol will 
be ccéperative for all who remain a year. 
The girls will have the use of an elegant 
parlor. a music-room, reading-room, sit- 
ting-rooms, and a spacious veranda on the 
roof. Special attention has been paid to 
the sanitary arrangemente 

Numerous social advantages are to be 
extended by many Wednesday evening 
receptions and concerts, Sunday evening 
services, and addresses by distinguished 
women interested in educatiora] and moral 
reforms. In brief, the girl who comes to 
Boston to study, with great aspirario:s 
and slim purse, may find at ‘* The Bartol” 
the comforte, privileges, and adva tages 
of a well-appointed home. P.M. A. 

“e+ 


PREMIUM NOTICES. 





There is no better way to promote equal 
rights than to increase tha circulation of 
the woman suffrage papers. We offer the 
following inducements to our friends to 
work for new subscribers: 

For one new subscriber, at the introduc- 
tory price of $1.50 for the first year, we 
will give either of the following: 

1. The Yellow-Ribbon Speaker, com- 
piled by Rev. Anna H. Shaw, Alice Stone 
Blackwell, and Lucy E. Anthony. A vol- 
ume of reading:, recitations, poems and 
dialogues bearing on equal rights. 

2. Mrs. Opie’s celebrated treatise on 
Lying. This is a vivid and forcible presen- 
tation of the evils of falsehood, 
especially of so-called ‘‘white lies.” It is 
offered as a premium at the suggestion of 
Mrs. C. C. Hussey, who believes this book 
may be of great use in combating the too 
prevalent vice of insincere speech. Payer 
covers. 

3. The Strike of a Sex. By George N. 
Miller. This book treats with force and 
delicacy the difficult question of unwel- 
come and excessive maternity. Paper 
covers. 

4. The Duties of Women. 
Power Cobbe. Paper covers. 

5. The Subjection of Women. 
Stuart Mill. Paper covers. 

6. The Birds’ Christmas Carol, a de- 
lightful and entertaining book for chil- 
dren. By Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
The publishers have brought out a new 
edition to meet the immense demand for 
this amusing and touching story. 

7. The Woman Suffrage Cook Book. 
Compiled by Mrs. Hattie A. Burr. This 
book contains hundreds of valuable 
receipts, contributed by women who be- 
lieve in equal rights. It ought to dissipate 
forever the delusion that woman suffra- 
gists do not know how to cook. 

8. Jack the Fisherman. By Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps. A striking and remarkable 
tale of heredity. 

9. Timothy’s Quest. 
Wiggin. 

10. The Story of Patsy. By Kate Doug- 
las Wiggtn. 

For two new subscribers, at $1.50 each, 
we will send either of the following: 

1. Political Essays. By James Ruseell 
Lowell. 

2. Literary and Po'itical Addresses. 
By James Russell Lowell. 

3. A Humble Romance, and Other 
Stories. By Mary E. Wilkins. 

4. A New England Nun and Other 
Stories. By Mary E. Wilkins. This in- 
cludes ‘‘A Church Mouse” and “The Re- 
volt of Mother,” both of which were copied 
into the WoMAN's JOURNAL at the time of 
their first appearance, and attracted much 
attention. 


By Frances 


By John 


By Kate Douglas 
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PITH AND POINT. 


The great political problera of the age 
is not the tariff, nor silver, nor civil ser- 
vice reform, but the chi’d.—Mrs. A. A. 
Claflin. 

Cultivate a loving manner. How mach 
harm is done by a disagreeable Christian! 
Oh, it is a sad thing to fold up in a napkin 
the talent of manner, to lose the key of 
the casket, to forget the sesame to the 
hearts of men !—Faith and Works. 


The true meaning and purpose of gov- 
ernment is to promote the public welfare 
in all its aspects. All questions which re- 
late to the public welfare concern women 
equally with men, and women should have 
an equal voice in their solution.—ZRev- 
Wm. J. Potter. 

The thing that is all the while surprising 
us is the collapse of fair characters; the 
good man, the trusted man, the honorable 
man, in an hour stands out a perjarer, # 
thief, a liar; but in every case it will be 
found, first,{that he had no tap-root of char 
acter, and then that he was moved by ® 


double purpose. On such a foundation 
no man can long stand. Some wind 
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chance or blow of circumstance assails 
him, some thread of suspicion trails behicd 
him, some crisis closes ia upon him, and 
he passes to the ever-sitting judgment that 
uncovers and separates him inco his two 
selves. Character and conduct mu ‘t rest 
on one and the same foundation, and they 
mu:t be of one piece.—lev. Dr. T. T. 
Munger. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


‘THE ONE-Hoss SHay, with its companion 
poems, ‘How the Old Horse Won the 
Bet,” and *‘l'ne Broomstick Train.” By 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, with illustra- 
tions by Howa:d Pyle. Boston and 
New York. Houghton, Mifiln & Co. 
1892. Price, $1.50. 


Rarely does an author during his life- 
time see his poems published as classics. 
Such is the case with Dr. Holmes. Ibis 
volu ce is full of fun and frolw. it isa 
beautiful and attractive Christmas gift. 

H. B. B. 


BETTY: A BUTTERFLY. By A.G. Piymp 
ton. Lilustratea Dy the author. B ston: 
Rove:ts Bros. 1891. Price, $1. 


Lictle Betty travelled twelve miles for 
six ginger-cakes, and then was so hungry 
that she ate them ail before she got home. 
She was so amused at her own folly that 
everybody laughed and forgave her. 
When the old homestead of Betty’s ances- 
tors was sold to two young artists, Betty 
made them a call and one of them proved 
to be her Uncle Richara. Love for him so 
filled her little heart that for his sake she 
became « thoughtful and nobie girl, and 
ceased to be a butterfly. A charming story 
exquisitely told. H. B. B. 


JOLLY Goop JIMES AT HACKMATACK. 
By Mary P. Wells Smich. Boston: Roo- 
erts Bros. 1891. Price, $1.25. 


Hackmatack is a farming town in West- 
ern Massachusetts, and the jolly gooa 
times are those which made the old New 
England—the New England of glorious 
history and memories. From her far-off 
Western home in Avondale, a suburb of 
Cincinnati, our author recalls the dear 
and honored old friends of her youth. 
Winter sports,and summer rambies,muster, 
singing-3chool, Thanksgiving, sight-.see- 
ing in Boston, and otrer great occasions 
are sketched with such spirit and fidelity 
that we seem to see the faces and hear the 
voices of the happy young people. 

H. B. B. 


Last Worps. A fi24] collection ofstories. 
By Juliana Horatia Ewing. With illus- 
trations by H. D. Murphy. Boston: 
Roberts Bros. 1891. Price, $1.25. 


There is something pathetic in reading 
the last collection of stories by a woman 
of genius who has passed away, and can 
hever add to the number. But the stories 
themselves are simple and quaint and 
cheery as ever. The portrait shows Mrs. 
Ewing, a fair young widow, scarcely more 
than a child, as she sits writing with pen 
in hand. The contents are ‘‘Mary’s 
Meadow,” ‘‘Letters from a Little Garden,” 
“‘Snap-dragons,”’**Dandelion-clocks,”**The 
Blind Man and the Talking Dog,” ‘‘So- 
So,” **The Trinity Flower,” ‘*The Kyrge- 
grim turned Preacher,” ‘‘Ladders to Heav- 
ep,” “Sunflowers and a Rushlight,” 
“Tiny’s Tricks and Toby’s Tricks,” and 
“The Owl io the Ivy Bush.” Ea h is a 
complete story in itself, and each is worth 
the price of the volume. H. B. B. 


HINTS FOR THE SCIENTIFIC OBSERVATION 
AND STUDY OF CHILDREN. By Mrs. 
Helen Adler. New York: The Teacher 
Co., 51 East 9th Street. 1891. 


This little pamphlet offers to intelli- 
gent mothers an open way to effective 
Study of the early efforts, always so fas- 
cinating, of the childish mind. It says: 
“The mother’s devotion is unfailing, al- 
most an infinite power; it needs only to 
be directed to the proper channels, so that 
it may work for the highest interests of 
the child. Dearer yet will be the first 
faltering steps, the first lisped words, if 
the mother has been trained to keep care- 
tul note of how and when they were first 
attempted, how improved by exercise, 
how slowly and painstakingly perfected.” 
A plan is herein suggested for a journal 
where the numerous manifestations of 
sense are classified and sub-classified under 
different ages, as, for instance, up to the 
age of three: Sight—First perception of 
light and dark, first observation of color, 
etc. Development of the will—Instinctive 
Motions, imitative motions, ete. ‘Thus a 
Mental portrait will be preserved that can 
serve to indicate later the tastes and talents 
that should be cultivated in school life.” 
The profits of the sales from this helpful 
Manual will be devoted to distributing 
Sterilized milk to babies in poor districts 
n New York city, and it has, therefore, a 
charitable as well as a scientific interest. 

Cc. W. 


Conpuct as A Fine Art. Boston and 
NewYork: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1891. 
Price, $1.50. 

This attractive volume comprises two 


books which have already won eminent | 


’pproval: ‘The Laws of Daily Conduct,” 
by Nicholas Paine Gilman, and ‘Charac- 
ter-Building,”»by Edward Payson Jackson. 
Practical manual of ethics, for use in the 
Public schools has long been needed; one 
Which, avoiding the Scy]la of religious sec- 
nism on the one hand,should steer clear 

of & materialistic Charybdis on the other. 
this have wisely been left out of sight in 
i Volume, the authors confining them- 
het to the common practical duties of 
wo life as children already know them; 
@ through the consideration of actual 
prince eading to a recognition of the 
a tes involved. Mr. Gilman’s work 
thogshtful, uncompromising, clear. Ar- 


| 








ranged under simple headings, like ‘*The 
Law of Justice,” ‘‘Work,” ‘Personal 
Habits,” etc., it has the salient words con- 
veniently emphasized by a change of type, 
which “leaps at the eye,” and makes sum- 
marization easy. The accompanying notes 
are not the least of help, being rich in 
epigrammatic phrases from the best minds, 
and lists of books for collateral reading. 
‘*Character-Building,’’ identical in pur- 
pose, fitly complements Mr. Gilman’s book 
by its different form, which is a dialogue 
tetween master and pupils. A weekly 
talk of ten minutes is supposed to be given 
on some special subject, and the boys and 
girls are invited to speak after their kind. 
The tobacco habit receives lengthy discus- 
sion and valuable comment, and the force 
of babicin any direction is emphatically 
dwelt upon. “A Black List’ is one of 
the most usefal chapters; and the work 
throughout, closing appropriately with a 
chapter on ‘Home and Country,” is ele- 
vated in tone and instructive in matter. 
Cc. W. 
———+ oo—___ 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid 








BRIGHT WOMEN'S BOOKS 


GRANDFATHER GREY 

Voem by KaTE TANN«TT Woops. Original illus- 

tations by Charlies Copelard. Each cover in two 

colors of cloth, full gilt, $2.0. 

It is an idyl of old New England told with exquisite 
faithfulness by both pen aud pencil. The artist has 
caught the spirit thet breathes from the lines and pic- 
tured those quaipt scenes of wooing aud merrimeut 
with delicacy and power. 


Uniform with Grandfather Grey. 


THE WOOING OF GRANDMOTHER GREY 
Poem by KATE TANNATT Wvuops. Original lilus- 
trations by Charles Copeland, Fuli gilt, $2.00 


THE ABBESS OF PORT ROYAL, and other 
French studies 

By MakIA ELLE®Y MAC Kaye, with an introdaction 

by T. W. Higginson, $1.50, 

In his introduction Mr. Higgt son says: “We some- 
timwes see the remark made that, while American 
women are making large contributions to poetry and 
fiction, they »re not yet doing their fuli share of 
thoug! tful and studious literars work. Such a vo ume 
as the p- esent helps to refute that criticism.” 

THE WOMAN'S MANUAL OF PARLIA- 
MENTARY LAW 

By HAKKIETTE RK SHATTUCK, president of the 

Boston Political Class. 75 cents. 

The thousands of wemen who are organizing clubs, 





| conducting unions relief co ps. or any organizations 


the cause of equal rights than by assisting | 


the woman suffrage papers. 


where it is importani to contuct meetings properly, 
will find this little book to be just what they want. 


THE HEIRS OF BRADLEV HOUSE 
By AMANDA M. DOUGLA-. $1 50. 
By alarge pumber of he admirers of the writings of 
Miss Douglas, this, her twenticth volume, wiil be 
judged the best. It is ¢trong, earnest. inter sely inter- 





| venience and co! 


| esting. graphic In portraiture and vivid in deseription, | 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 


tors of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, published in 
Boston, a corporation established by the 
laws of Massachusetts, the sum of ———— 
dollars, to be applied by such Proprietors, 
principal and interest, at their discretion, to 
the support ur improvement of the paper, and 
the promotion of the principles which it ad- 
vocates. 





—ete-e 
DEAFNESS CAN’T BE CURED 


by local applications, as they cannot reach 
the diseased portion of the ear. There is 
only one way to cure deafness. and that is 
by constitutional remedies. Deafness is 
caused by an inflamed condition of the 
mucous lining of the Eustachian Tube. 
When this tube gets inflamed you have a 
rumbling sound or imperfect hearing, and 
when it is entirely closed, Deafness ia the 
result, and unless the inflammation can be 
taken out and this tube restored to its nor 
mal condition, hearing will be destroyed 
forever; nine cases out of ten are caused 
by catarrh, which is nothing but an in- 
flamed condition of the mucous surfaces. 
We will give One Hundred Dollars for 
any case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) 
that we cannot cure by taking Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure. Send for circulars, free. 
F. J. Coenty & €0., Toledo, O. 
Sold by drugyists, 75 cents. 
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Unlike any Other. 


Originated by an Old Family Physician. 
THINK OF IT, 


an use over 40 YEARS in one Family. 
Dr. 1.8. Jonnson & Co..—It is sixty years since I first 
learned of this now celebrated remedy for the com 
mon ills of life—Johnson’s Anodyne Liniment; for 
more than forty years I have used it in my family. 
I say (unasked by you) I regard it one of the best and 
safest remedies that can be found, used internal or 
external, in all cases it is claimed to relieve orcure. 
O. H, INGALLS, Dea. 2d Baptist Ch., Bangor, Maine. 
E M th phoula ave ——* 
Anodyne Liniment in the 
very ie) er house for Croup, Colds, 





Sore Throat, Tonsilitis, Colic, Cuts, Bruises, Cramps | 


and Pains. Delays may cost a life. Relieves Summer 
Complaints like magic, Price, 35 cts. post-paid; 6 bot 
tles, $2. Express paid, I. 8. Johnson & 


KIDDER, PEABODY & C0, 


BANKERS, 


113 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass., 
Issue Mercantile and Travellers’ 
Credits, available in all parts of 


the world, through Messrs. 


Baring Brothers & Co., Limited, 
LONDON, 
And their Correspondents. 





Buy and sell Foreign Exchanges 
and Telegraphic Transfers on Europe, 
California and the British Provinces. 

Stock and Bond orders executed in 
Boston, New York and Philadelphia. 

Choice Investment Securities for 
sale. 


FACIAL MASSAGE 


Freshens the Complexion and Restores the Skin 
to healthy action. 


MISS ROBARTS 


Wishes to call attention to her system of 


MANICURING, 





By which she guarantees to cure ‘‘Hang Nails.” | 





BOSTON TOILET PARLORS, 
THE PELHAM, Suite 84. 


FEET. 


SAMUEL APPLETON, 
FOOT and SHOE SPECIALIST, 





References : Temple Place, Boston, 
one flight front, opposite 
Boston Physicians. Youth’s Companion, 


Circulars on application. 


0., Boston,Masa. | 





| 
| 


| 








MOsT! ¥Y MARJORIE DAY 

By VirGinia F. TOWNSEND. $150. 

It is a grand story, gram lv told, Marjorie ts a brave, 
unconventional woman with sohle ideals and the 
courage to attempt to live up to them in this work-a- 
day world, 


IN OLD QUIYNFRASSET 

+ tae MAY. Illustrated by Charles Copeland, 

1 

In this the sixth and concluding volume of “The 
Quinnevasset Series” Sophie May has given us a 
glimpse of the Quinnebasret we know so well, as it was 
at the close of the Revolution, and in this quaint set- 
ting has introduced us to thy grandmothers and grand- 
fathers of some of our modern Quinnoebasset friends. 


THE LITTLE MILLERS 
Ky Ervin W. MERRIMAN, editor of The & k 


| 


EDUCATIONAL. 





PREPARATION FOR THE 


INSTITUTE of TECHNOLOGY 


IS A SPECIALTY AT 


Channcy-Hall School, 


598 Bylston Street, Boston, 


(very near the Institute). Reference is made to 
the Institute Faculty. 
All the Institute courses of study are open to 


both sexes. 





COW LE NEW STUDIO BUILDING, 


145 Dartmouth 8t., Boston. 


ART SCHOOL. 


Instructors. 


ERNEST L. MAJOR, 
ABBOTT GRAVES, KENNETH R. CRANFORD, 
Mercy A. BAILEY, Devia C, Rick. 


This well-established School opens October Ist. 
Superior in equigment and in arrangement for cop- 
rt; best Parisia 





Life Studies, Portraiture and Illus’ ° 
Interior Decoration. Begin at any time. 
address as above. F. M. COW: 


WEST NEWTON 
ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 


The 39th year of this Family and Day School for Reye 
and Girls will begin on Weduesday, September 16, 1891. 
Prepares for College, Scientific school and Business, 
and gives especial attention to character building. 
For further information and Catalogue, address 
ALLEN BROTHERS, 
West Newton, Mass. 








Minneapolis. Illustrated by Clifton Johnson. $1.00: 

Being the third volume in “The Street Aral Series.” 

Mrs. Merriman has opened up a mine of undiscovered 
treasure in these bright and original stories of child- 
life among street urchins. They bear unmistakably 
the mark of genius, and have already placed their 
author in the foremost rank among writers of chil- 
dren’s stories. 


NEW AND TRUE 
By Marky WILEY STAVER. A volume of original 
verses for children. Original illustrations by Lavinia 
Ebbinghausen, Jessie Wilcox smith, Jessié McDer- 
moit, J. A. Beck, Herman Faber and others. $2.00, 
Something entirely new and original for the little 
ones, characterized by the genital “Bub”? Burdette as 
“Eighty cegrees in the shade above all the rhyming 
juveniles for several seasons.” The illustrations will 
delight the eye and the baby hearts. 


LITTLE FOLKS EAST AND EST 

By HARRIETTE R. SHATTUCK. Illustrated, 75 cents. 

The “Prairie Stories” cover entirely new ground, de- 
picting child-life in the West. “Mother Goose 
Stor es” are continuationg, in prose, of some of the 
more popular rhymes of that classic. “Fairy stories’ 
dea! with nature in a very pecuilar way, and “True 
Stories” are sunny tales of the little incidents and 
occurrences of childhood. 


GLIMPSES OF THE PLANT WORLD 
By FANNY D. BERGEN. LIilustra’ed, 50 cents, net, 


In this little volume the au hor has sought to give to | 


children an idea of the wonders of plant-life which 
ghound on every band. She bas gone aside from the 
eaten track to make more than usual mention of the 
commoner groups of flowerless plauts, and thus giving 
her subject additional freshness. The language 1s 
simple aed untechnical, breathing an ardent love of 
nature and the keenest intere>t in plants as individuals, 
yet no pains have been spared to make the statements 
scientifically accurate. : 


For sale by Booksellers, 
Catalogues free, 


LEE & SHEPARD. 


10 Milk St., Boston. 


LIFE OF ANNA ELLA CARROLL. 


SUBSCRIBERS WANTED for the Biography 
of Miss ANNA ELLA CARROLL, author of the plan 
of THE TENNESSEE CAMPAIGN. The work is 
now completed, and has been printed by subscrip- 
tion. The Biography is written in the interests of 
Miss Carroll, and compiled from family and Con- 

ressional records. It may be ordered from the 

OMAN’S JOURNAL Office, Boston, Mass., at $1.10 
per copy. 


Mailed on receipt of prtce. 








Highest Award at Mechanics’ Fatr, 1887 and 1890, 


CASTILIAN CREAM 


emoves Grease, fresh 
Paint andInkfrow Woolen 
Clothing, Carpets,etc.,and 
Gloss from Black Silk. 
An invaluable articlein every 
‘ousehold, Recommendedand 
or sale by leading Druggists, 
Jry Goods Dealers & Grocers, 
Sample Bottle by Maiti, 2c. 
~c. D, Agent, 
West Roxbury, Mass 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


ESTABLISHED 182°. 
Tue Otpest Fish Market In, Boston. 


OCEAN, LAKE AND RIVER FISH. 


All Fancy Oysters a Specialty. 


Wagon calls daily in the city proper and Long 
wood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 


JOHNSON & SMITH 
EQUAL RIGHTS LETTER SLIPS. 


Small tracts of convenient size for slipping in- 
toa letter. Each slip bears brief quotations in 
favor of woman suffrage, from Clara Barton 
Florence Nightingale, Abraham Lincoln, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, Bishop Haven, Bishop Simpson 
Herbert Spencer, and Ralph Waldo Emerson. 15 
cents per hundred. 


The Young Idea. 


An Educational Monthly for the Young. 
Teaches children to see and think by 
STORIES, PICTURES and POEMS. 

CHARLOTTE HARRIS ALLEN, Editor. . 
Price 50 cents. Sample copy free. 
31 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 
Specially recommended by Mrs. Lucy STONE. 

















BOARD IN NEW YORK CITY. 


The Elsworth, 


56 and 61 East 11th St., 3 doors from B’dway. 


Permanent and transient board at reasonable 
prices. Location central to largest retail stores and 
places of amusement. Addreas Mrs. E. NORTON. 





| 
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The Reasons for It, 


There are many reasons why the name of Mme. 
“PINAULT” should be joined with that of 
“BEAUTY” in the manner shown below. 

Thousands of the finest and most fascinating 
ladies in the land bless her for the knowledge and 
resources which have enabled them to preserve for 
years theirFairComplexion andcharm of Feature. 


B 
E 
dots | real 


T 
Y 


Many sensible women object to using Beauti- 
fying Preparations for the Face and Features, 
because such use is palpable to the eyes of their 
friends. But the PARISIAN TOILET RE- 
QUISITES made by Mme. PINAULT are posi- 
tively non-detectable in any kind of light by 
night or day. 

They beautify while they benefit the skin, the 
hair, the teeth, and add a charm to every feature 
on which womanly beauty depends. 

Mme. PINAULT’S motto is, ‘“‘“PHYSICIAN, 
HEAL THYSELF.” She constantly uses her 
own preparations, and invites the inspection and 
judgment of her customers. 

Ladies are invited to a FREE TRIAL at 
Parlors, No. 53 Temple Place. If you cannot 
call, send for circular. Remember the number, 


MME. PINAULT,| 


| will be returned to author, if accompanied by return 


(Late of Paris) 


53 Temple Place, Boston. 








SECURITY 


SAFE DEPOSIT 
VAULTS, 
Equitable Building, Boston. 
eat be ent BEBE 
LIGHTED in New England. 
VENTILATION PERFECT. 


Bafes $10.00 and upward per am 
num. Vaults open from 9 A. M. antil 
4P.M. 

EDWARD BR. ANDREWS, 

President. 


F. @. STOREY, Supt. 








° 
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NEW YORK LADIES’ GUIDE AND 
VISITORS’ BUREAU, 


11 West 18th Street. 


(Formerly 24 Union Sq. and 4 East 42d St.) | 


The New York —~« Lady Guides provided at 
LaviesGuine Short notice. 

| am Visitors Shopping orders promptly 

’ | 


executed. | 
Strangers met on arrival at 
Station if desired. 


Transient Rooms for 
Ladies Travelling Alone. 
Ladies’ Restaurant. 
CHARGES MODERATE. 
Price-List of Rooms at No. 11 W. 18th St.: 


2d floor front, $2.00 for one, $3.50 for two, | 
“ oo bac " 150 . “ 2.50 i oo 
34 “ © andfront, 150“ “ —_— ee | 
. “ large hall room, 1,00 “ “ 1.75 “ “ 
4th “two largerooms, 12“ “ — 7 ° 
i | allel Bln is. * 
ot “ “ “ 75 “ 1.25 “ “ | 


REFERENCES: Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D. D., 
Boston; Hon. Chauncey M. Depew, New York. 
Send for Circular. 





Delightfal New Books, 


THE NEW WOMANHOOD. By Rev.J. C0. Fur- 
NALD. Introduction by Marion Harland. L2mo, $1.3. 
The whole subject of woman's nature. ph men- 

tal and spiritual; ber needs, her work Wor rela to 

fo new © social ond t . life, Includi 3 - 
og ofc ren, questions of property, educati ete., 
are discussed a the broadest, ya compruhenatee, 
most candid manner. 


THERE AND BACK. Ry GrorcEe MACDonaLy. 

limo, c'oth, $1.50; paper, Sd cents. 

“To read this book is to breathe mounta‘n air. In its 
ctepeapeeee Se waste being gupents and quickens 

er an impulse of awakened emo ana aspira- 

tions.”—Amertcen Review. = 

‘Barbara is a fresh, original creation, one who pee 
straight to the heart of things, and is fearful of not Dg 
but that she shall not flad the truth,”"— The Advance. 


SHORT CUTS AND BY-PA 8. ; 
LUNT, author of “Across Low Teno, — 


No lover of nature can afford to pass by this breezy 
out-door book. Its descriptions of woodland life, of 
rural highways and byways. are ful! of charming bits 
that will not only delight, but will put the r 
the alert to discover new beauties for himself. 


THE WILL AND THE WAY “TORIES, By 
JESSIE BENTON FREMONT. 12mo, $1.00, 
“These stories treat of experiences in her own stir- 
ring »nd romantic life, and are at unce interesting, en- 
tertalning and pathetic "— The Week. 


BUSINESS OPENINGS FOR GIRLS. 

SALLIE JOY WHITE. 12mo0, 75 cents. 

“Every word tells. 1t is just the book to encourage, 
warm and inspire other women to do as Mrs. White 
has done, and Lo succeed as she has succeeded.” — Wom- 
an’s Journal. 


GO RIGHT ON, GIRLS! By Annie H. RyDER. 
12mo, $1.00. 
*It preaches so cheery an’ powerful a sermon of 
progress that no girl who reads it can fail to inwardly 
digest.’ —Sosion Ti mes, 


HELPS IN TEACHING READING. By Mar- 
THA S. HUSSEY, teacher of reading in the Girls* 
Latin School, Boston, 12mo, 75 cents. 

“Miss Hussey’s little book will give inspiration and 
prastion! sorenenee to tgnapere of every tS sie 
own work We have found it lovaluable.”—K. h. 
and OC. MURRAY, Soston Normal School. ” 


LAMB'S ESSAYS, A Biographical Study. Selected 
and annotated by ELIZABETH DEERING HANSCOM. 
12mo, gilt top, $1.25; full gilt, $1.50. 

“Every lover of Lamb will prize him more highly 
afver sending this volume, and many, we believe. who 
have not hitherto fallen under his sweet sway will 
count him among their serary friegde from the day 

ule, 


when they read this book.” — Gol 
STORIES OF THE LAND OF EVANGE- 
LINE. By Grack DEAN MCLEOD. [{ilustrated 
by Hy. Sandham. 1I2mo, $1.25. 
“They set the sad. romantic history of the Arcadian 
country ina picturesque frame, each little picture hav- 
ing its peculiar lights and shades.”—N. Y. Independent. 


ROR. A STORY FOR BOYS. By MARGARET 
SIDNEY. 12mo, $1.00. 








er on 


By 


“Margaret Sidney's wonderful narratives of sweet. 
oyous, pure child-life, her attractive pictures of 
1omes where poverty, privation and self-denial are 
glorified by a sunshiny spirit and loving heart, are 
among the choicest treasures of child-literature.”— 
National Baptist. 


WORDSWORTH FOR THE YOUNG. Com- 
piled by Mrs. CYNTHIA N. ST. JOHN. In 3 Parts, 
With introduction, 4to, illustrated, $1.25. 

“Children early used to Wordsworth will never 
afterwards decline to the commonplace and sensa- 
tional.”— Woman's Journal. 





THE LOTHROP MAGAZINES for 1892 will be 
enlarged and improved, but the price will remain un- 


changed. 
WIDE AWAKE, $240a year. THE PANSY, $1.00, 
OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN, $1.00. 


BABYLAND,'80 cents, THE STORY TELLER, $1 50, 





Samples of all five, % cents; of first four, 15 cents, 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Pubs., Boston. 


A BONANZA FOR WRITERS ! 


The Co-operative 


LITERARY PRESS. 


The Co-operative Literary Press is an Agency de- 
signed to furnish, for simultaneous publication in 
periodicals in all = of the world, a literary serv 
consisting of Short_ Stories, Serials, Spec 
Correspondence, Interviews, Sketches, Es- 
says, Domestic and Educational Writing. 

Articles published through this co-eperens system 
reach a circulation far greater than that of the most 
pegeler newspaper or magazine in the world. 

he Co-epeunve Literary Press offers to critic 
edit and place manuscript for the author, and wil 
undertake every sort of work between author and 
publisher. 

A letter of advice, covering the demands of the day, 
moral neuponeseniey of authors, methods of If 
work, choice of titles, influence with editors, 
qualifications for authorship, will be sent free of 
charge to any contributor on application, All manu- 
ed, and, if not placed. 








script will be promptly examin 


postage. For further information address 4 


The Co-operative Literary Press, 
59 A, AMES BUILDING, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


LESSONS 
Slenography 


AND 


Type-Writing 
FREE, 


In the next number of 


The Business Woman's Journal 


will be commenced a course of lessons in Shorthand, 
to be conducted by a practical stenographer and law 
reporter of 12 years’ experience. 

See particulars of WOMAN’S BUSINESS COL- 
LEGE and Premium Offers in July No. of Busines. 
Woman's Journal. 


$1.00 PER YEAR. 
Single Copies 15 Cents. 


MARY F. SEYMOUR PUB. CO., 
38 Park Row, 
NEW YORE CITY, N. Y. 


THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 


Expert assistance to authors in comng their MSS. 
30 the best Cag dy en ’8 
LITERARY B AU (established in 1887) ,which 
is prepared to undertake every kind of work required 
between author and Honest advice and 
frank m of . by competent readers given 
when desired; MSS. typewritten, revised and 
on commission. Before sending MSS. write for cir- 
THE WHITER, the only magazine in 
copy of T e only 
world devoted solely to explaining the 
tails of literary work. Address The Writer's 
Literary Bureau, P. O. Box 1905, Boston, Mass. 
Mention WOMAN’s JOURNAL. 
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The Woman's Journal. 
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BOSTON, OCTOBER 24, 1891. 


ILLINOIS ANNUAL MEETING. 








The twenty-second annual meeting of the 
Equal Suffrage Association of Illinois will be 
held in Kewanee, beginning on the evening of 
Oct. 28, and continuing Thursday and Friday. 

Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace, baving recovered 
from her recent illness, will address the meeting 
at the opening session on Tuesday evening, Oct. 28. 

Delegates and visitors desiring entertainment 
are requested to send their names early to Mrs. 
E. V. Eddy, Kewane*, lll. 

Mary E. Houimes, Pres. 
Carriz Asuton Jounson, Sec. 
Galva, Iil., Sept. 23, 1891. 


" 


MRS, JOHNS IN ARIZONA. 


No more heroic chapter of woman suf- 
frage history will ever be written than 
that which will describe the two eventful 
months spent by Mrs. Laura M. Johns in 
Arizona, during August and September, 
1891. 

The Constitutional Convention, which 
met in Phceoix early in August, was com- 
pored of twenty men, a large majority of 
whom were Democrats. No woman suf- 
frage,meeting had ever been held inthe Ter- 
ritory. The population is of various sec- 
tions and nationalities,—Americans, from 
North and South, Mexicans, and Euro- 
peans—a frontier community just emerg- 
ing from the enforced savsgery of Indian 
warfare, under physical and climatic con- 
ditions totally different from those of the 
Atlantic slope or Mississippi valley. 

The convention,of course, was composed 
almost wholly of politicians, aspirants for 
personal preferment, desirous of popu- 
larity, indifferent to reform, and intent 
upon securing Statehood. Their object 
was, first, to secure a popular vote of the 
men of Arizona for theirnew constitution, 
and, second, to secure its acceptance by a 
Congress Democratic in both branches. 
It is difficult to conceive of circumstances 
more unpropitious for any advance step in 
legislation. 

The other conditions under which Mrs. 
Johns had to work were also singularly 
difficult. The climate of Arizona is 
splendid, but peculiar. Arizona is an ele- 
vated and almost rainless plateau of plains 
and mountains, in a Southern latitude. 
The temperature in August and September 
is phenomenal—100 in the shade, day and 
night, with a scorching sun in a cloudless 
sky, pouring a witherirg flood of light 
and heat upon a desolate landscape devoid 
of vegetation in the absence of irrigation, 
and with an atmosphere parched and lan- 
guid at analtitude of 5,000 feet. A person 
unacclimated is almost prostrated under 
such conditions. Mrs. Johns is not strong 
physically, but she has the heroic tem- 
perament, which never flinches from 
hardships. Feeling that the Territories 
are the most hopeful fleld of work, be- 
cause they are as yet unfettered by written 
constitutions, and supplied with means by 
Massachusetts suffragists who were of the 
same opinion, she opened a correspond- 
ence during June and July, which proved 
invaluable in its results later on. She 
went herself to Arizona when the conven- 
tion met, and began to organize local suf- 
frage societies. Mr. and Mrs. L.C. Hughes, 
of the Tucson Star, Mrs. Hollenbeck, 
Miss Goddard, the president of the 
Farmers’ Alliance and other men and 
women of influence and position, gave her 
their hearty support. Aided by their hos- 
pitality, counsel and codperation, she 
went to Tucson, saving expense by travel- 
ling from Kansas second-class, thereby 
deprived of the comfort of a sleeping car. 

Thence Mrs. Johns went to Pheanix, and 
began 8 personal canvass of the members 
of the Convention. She soon found that 
it would be. impossible to get woman suf- 
frage into the body of the constitution, 
but easy to have it submitted as a sepsrate 
amendment, and thus made a political 
foot-ball to be voted down. Wisely de- 
clining the latter, she asked for a clause 
empowering the State Legislature hereaf- 
ter, at its discretion, to extend suffrage to 
women. Her arguments and appeals con- 
verted a majority of the members to a be- 
lief in woman suffrage, and they assured 
her of their support for this moderate re- 
quest. Twice by invitation she addressed 
the convention. Success seemed certain. 
But on the night before final action was 
taken, the Democrats held a caucu3.and 
voted against leaving this open door, on 
the ground that woman suffrage would be 
atal to the future prospects of the party 
in Arizona. It was insinuated that Mrs. 
Johns was & Republican emissary in dis- 
guise, and that the Republicans, who are 
opposed to the ad: ption of the constitu- 
tion as premature, were seeking to load 
down and defeat it by thus referring the 
question to the Legislature. Yet such 
was the personal sympathy and sense of 
political justice aroused by her unselfish, 
tactfal and conciliatory efferts, that sey- 
eral Democrats refused to yield to the dic- 








tation of their party caucus, and the final 
vote stood 8to1ll. Thus a change of two 
votes would have carried the measure. 
Twice that number of negative votes were 
cast by men who are now avowed suffrag- 
ists in belief, bat who were dominated by 
party interest. The suffrage clause as 
adopted is as follows: 

Sec. 1. Every male citizen who is of the age of 21 
years or upwards, and sha)! have resided in the 
State one year, in the county three months, and 
in the precinct thirty days next preceding any 
election, shail be deemed a qualified elector. 

Sec. 2. The Legislature shall be empowered to 
make further extensions of suffrage, hereafter, at 
its discretion, to all persons of mature age. sound 
mind and not convicted of crime amounting to a 
felony ; but before any law which extends the suf- 
frage becomes operative it shall be submitted to a 
vote of the qualified electors of the State and re- 
ceive their approval. 

It now remains for all Arizona suffrag- 
ists who are willing to fight for their 
principles, to aid the Repnblicans of the 
Territory in defeating the constitution be- 
fore the voters. Failing in this, the suf- 
fragists of the United States must do their 
best to defeat the movement for Statehood 
in the coming Congress. 

Mrs. Johns gave her services without 
compensation—guaranteed expenses only. 
It is an additional instance of her unselfish 
devotion that the WoMAN’s JOURNAL has 
felt obliged, at her earnest request, to 
keep silent from week to week about her 
work in Arizona, though advised of it in 
all its details, because she preferred to 
work quietly. That restriction is now 





removed. We hope to give hereafter, in 
fuller detail, the particulars of her judi- | 
cious and efficient canvass, which has | 
planted suffrage seed in the virgin s:il of 
Arizona, sure to bear fruit in the near 
future. H. B. B. 
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WORKING ‘WOMEN AND THE BALLOT. 


The Working Women’s Society of New 
York City has come to see the need of the 
ballot. This society represents the large 
majority of wage-earning women. At 
their last weeting, they voted unanimously 
in favor of Hamilton Wilcox’s bill to ena- 
ble self-supporting women to vote. In a 
series of resolutions, they say that dic- 
franchisement is one of the greatest of 
oppressions, and they call upoa the Leg- 
islature to relieve them from this *‘burden 
and wrong.” The labor organizations of 
men, about 100,000 strong, have also in- 
dorsed Mr. Wilcox’s bill. 

Suffrage oughs not to be eonfined to 
working-women; but the suffragists will 
gladly welcome these new allies. Their 
organized weight would go far to turn the 
scale for equal rights for women. L. 8. 
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THE WOMAN’S CONGRESS. 


The annual meeting of the Association 
for the Advancement of Women, held last 
week at Grand Rapids, was a delightful 
occasion. The large and beautiful church 
was filled with an interested audience. At 
most of the sessions. people were standing 
up in the aisles. The Grand Rapids Zag!e 
said : 

The great auditorium and spacious gal- 
leries of the Baptist church are actually 
crowded to overflowing. ‘The interest in 
and attendance at the sessions of the Con- 
grees grows steadily and largely, and the 
ladies of this city are really delighted with 
the convention. 

There were excellent papers and lively 
and entertaining discussions, interspersed 
with beautiful songs by ladies and gentle- 
men of Grand Rapids, a city which seems 
to be as musical as it is literary, enter- 
prising and hospitable. 

In 1888, Grand Rapids had a population 
of 70,000, and there has been a large in- 
crease since then. It claims to have the 
lowest death-rate of any city in the Union, 
and it ranks second only to Philadelphia 
in the proportion of its citizens who own 
their own homes. A considerable fall in 
the river gives a fine water-power, and 
Grand Rapids contains the largest furni- 
ture factories in the world. There are 
handsome public buildings, the streets are 
beautifully shaded by trees, and cable and 
electric cars go skimming about with start- 
ling rapidity in all directions. The visi- 
tors were taken about the city in carriages 
to see everything of interest; all imagina- 
ble kindness was showered upon us, and 
every interval between the sessions of the 
Congress was crowded with receptions 
and social teas. It was a bewildering 
whirl of cordial hospitality. 

The Ladies’ Literary Club of Grand 
Rapids, which started in 1872 with six 
members, now numbers more than 500, 
and has a beautiful club house of its 
own. The club house is of white brick 
and Ohio blue-stone, with terra-cotta trim- 
mings. It contains a library of 1,500 vol- 
umes, and an auditorium capable of seat- 
ing 400 persons, besides other pleasant and 
commodious rooms. The L. L. C. gave a 
reception to the A. A. W. at the club 
house. The rooms were decorated with 
palms, wreaths of smilax, and cut flowers, 
and the crowd of visitors walked about 
conversing, listening to the music, beam- 
ing upon their equally beaming hostesses, 
and admiring this truly enviable club 


| ribbon, sang on to the end. 





house. The walls are adorned with pic- 


idents of the club, and two likenesses of 
Mrs. Lucinda H. Stone, who is much be- 
loved, and who js in a sense the originator 
of the club, as it grew out of one of her 
history classes, started in 1869. 

One picture that attracted especial atten- 
tion was entitled ‘‘Knowledge is Power,” 
and was dedicated ‘‘To the College Girls 
of America” by the artist, F. 8. Church, of 
Grand Rapids. It represents a delicate- 
featured girl, in college cap and gown, 
surrounded by five huge tigers, whom she 
rules with a wand. These ‘splendid great 
beasts,” as Mre. Maude Howe Elliot called 
them, sit about the young collegian, seem- 
ing as quiet and tame as domestic cate. 

Upstairs, refreshments were served. Here 
there were more floral decorations, smilax 
wreaths, pink gladioli, pink wax candles, 
and pretty women going about with little 
trays. All the service was done by the 
club ladies, and hence was done gracefully 
and beautifully. 

The A. A. W. was also invited to a de- 
lightful musicale by the St. Cecilia Soci- 
ety of Grand Rapids. The St. Cecilia 
Society started in 1883 with seven mem- 
bers. It now numbers over 400, and is 
the largest musical club in Michigan com- 
posed wholly of women. It is about to 
erect a fine building upon a lot next to 
the Ladies’ Literary Clab House. Grand 
Rapids contains numerous other clubs— 
the West Side Ladies’ Literary Club, the 
Shakespere Club, the Fortnightly, the 
Unity Club, the Reviewers, Tourists, etc, 

Mrs. Loraine Immen, for many years 
president of the L. L. C., gave an informal 
reception at her home to the A. A. W., 
Mrs. Charlotte Em-rson Brown, president 
of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, Mrs. J. C. Burrows, Mrs. McCortie 
and Miss Cau)field receiving with her. 

Interest in the Congress was not con- 
fined to the wealthy or the educated people 
of the city. The young Dutchman who 
worked for my host spent as much time as 
he could in the cellar, close under the 
library, listening through the floor to the 
conversation of the A. A. W. guests. He 
said to his employer, ‘‘Why will not the 
Yankee women teach our women to be 
Americans? If there is anything good to be 
got from this Association, I want my sis- 
ter to have it;’’ and he showed his sincer* 
ty by taking several of his countrywomen 
to the meeting. Another significant fact 
was that when the audience stood up to 
sing the Battle Hymn of the Republic, 
most of the Americans were at a loss for 
the words after the first verse; but a 
Swedish professor, who wore the yellow 
He knew the 
whole. 

One of the pleasantest incidents of the 
week was a dinner given by Mrs. Etta S. 
Wilson, of the Grand Rapids Telegram- 
Herald, at the rooms of the Grand Rapids 
Press Club, to the women journalists of the 
convention. To be among press women 
and to listen to ghost stories is, in the 
opinion of the present writer, to be in 
clover; and on this occasion the two 
pleasures were united. There were pres- 
ent, besides Mrs. Wi!son, Mrs. Lucinda H. 
Stone, Mrs. S. Isadore Miner, of the To- 
ledo (O.) Commercial. Mrs. Belle M. Perry, 
of the Charlotte (Mich.) Tribune, Mrs. 
Clara B. Colby, of the Woman's Tribune, 
Mrs. Frances ©. Wood, of the Grand 
Rapids Z1gle, Mrs. Emma L. Mills of the 
Grand Rapids Democrat. Miss Mabel Bates 
of the Traverse City (Mich.) Herald. and 
Miss Blackwell of the WOMAN s JOURNAL. 
The Grand Rapids Press Club admits wom- 
en On equal terms. 

It was a pleasure to meet earnest suffra- 
gists from all parts of Michigan. Mrs. M. 
E. Bedell and Mrs. E. B. Ketcham both had 
interesting gatherings of suffragists at 
their homes, of which a fuller accowa will 
be given next week. 

The members of the A. A. W. will long 
remember Grand Rapids, its Ladies’ Lit- 
erary Club, its St. Cecilia Soci-ty, its 
churches and public buildings, and last, 
but not least, the cordial and beautiful 
hospitality of its homes. * -& 8S 
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HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE AT OUR FAIR. 


The Executive Committee of the Mass. 
W.S. A. are arranging for an attractive 
department at the coming Fair. It is de- 
signed to secure every possible novelty, 
both in inventions for domestic use, and 
in the best articles for the table; samples 
of which will be for sale and orders taken. 
Great care and discrimination will be ex- 
ercised to exhibit only the best of every- 
thing in the line of groceries; and in 
household inventions only those which 
are sensible and economical. It is hoped 
that buyers will be prepared to give liberal 
orders, and that all suffragists will adver- 
tise this department amongst their ac- 
quaintances. ELLEN B. DIETRICK, 

Chairman Fair Committee. 

The wusic for the offertory Anthem 
sung at the consecration of Bishop Phillips 
Brooks, was written for the occasion by 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, of this city. 

















THE WOMAN’S CONGRESS. 


(Continued from First Page.) 


preparatfon for life and narrow outlook 
into the future that the old-time, ordinary 
boarding-school gave to women, belong to 
the past. Though many have uot yet fully 
awakened to the importance of this sub- 
ject, the most advanced thought of to-day 
concedes that women need, for their own 
highest growth and the good of huma ity, 
all the discipline in character, develop- 
ment of talent, and preparation for life 
which have been deemed necessary for 
men. The girls of the present time can- 
not realize how their mothers hungered 
and longed for entrance into the higher 
fields of learning, and how they found only 
iron-clad laws and stone walls of prejudice 
in the way before them. Nor can the col- 
lege women of to-day conceive of the hard 
fight and the rough and wearisome climb 
the pioneers of the woman's movement 
have had to gain this height, where the 
widening of their intellectual interests, 
and equal opportunities in education with 
men, have been accorded to women. 

The question of giving women the 
higher education of colleges and universi- 
ties may be said to be nearly settled. The 
universities abroad are opening their doors 
to women. Switzerland, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Finland, Holland, Belgium, Nor- 
way, Spain, Portug+l, Italy, and even 
Russia, have admitted women to the priv- 
ileges of many of their highest schools of 
learning. In France, the Sorbonne and 
the College de France, in nearly all of 
their departments, are open to women. 
England has several co-educational uni- 
versities, besides Cheltenham College, 
Girton, Newnham, Somerville Hall and 
Lady Margaret Hall, which are for women 
only. The universities of Scotland are 
beginning to offer their advantages of 
study to women, on a plan somewhat sim- 
ilar to that pursued at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge in England. The women of Ger- 
many, Austria, Hungary and Turkey are 
the only women in all Earope who are ex- 
cluded from university study. Somevery 
fine work has been done by women in the 
university at Bombay, India. All the uni- 
versities of Australia are co-educational. 
Even in Japan is this movement taking 
root, and to such a degree that several of 
our colleges pnuniber Japanese women 
among their students and alumnz. In 
America, Canada gives equal advantages 
to women with men in most of her edu- 
cational institutions, prominent among 
which are Acadia College, Queen’s College, 
Dalbousie, Trinity College, St. Hilda’s, 
and McGill University. 

Women students certainly need the pre:- 
ence of noble-minded. seif-poised, schol- 
arly women for friends and advisers dur- 
ing their college course; and where can 
they meet them more naturally and easily 
than in the chairs of professors and in- 
structor- of the colleges they attend? In 
a co-educational college, the influence of 
fine-mannered, trained and learned women, 
in the chairs of professors, would be ar 
inspiration and help, not only to the young 
women, but also to the young men. Of 
quite as much importance as the helpful 
friendships and the molding of character 
that such women professors would bring, 
is the stimulus towards achievement in the 
higher realms of study that they would 
give to the talented and ambitious young 
women who would come under their care. 
Few of our State universities have offered 
professor+hips to women, although they 
have all pronounced themselves unequivo- 
cally in favor of co-education. It is hoped 
that the University of Michigan, since it 
was the first to open its doors to women 
for study, will take a decided stand in 
favor of this movement. Is there no duty 
on the part of this Alma Mater to honor 
her daughters as she henors her sons? 
Ought she not to recognize the ability and 
attainments of the one as quickly and as 
generously as those of the other? 

Through the efforts principally of Mrs. 
Lucinda A. Stone, «f Kalamazoo, Mich., 
the attention of the committee has recently 
been called to the importance of this mar- 
ter. A **Woman’s Auxiliary Association 
of the University of Michigan” has been 
formed. for the purpose of ‘‘maintaining 
at the University of Michigan women as 
professors and instructors in the Univer- 
sity. whose services shall be at the dis- 
posal of the faculty and regents of the 
University, as teachers and lecturers, wi. h- 


out charge to the University or State of |. 


Michigan.” By an Act of the Legislature, 
approved June 19. 1891, ‘*All funds held by 
this association shall be forever frre and 
exempt from taxation in any form. under 
the laws of the State of Michigan.” The 
members of the association hope to raise, 
before many months, a sufficient sum of 
money to support one or more women 
professors at the University of Michigan. 
The passage of this bill shows that the 
people of the State are aroused to the 
importance of having some women pro- 
fessors and instructors in an institution 
where so many of their own sex are 
taught. May we not hope that the regents 
of the University of Michigan will awaken 
to a serse of their duty towards ber alum- 
pz, and, as an act of justice and proper 
appreciation of the attainments of the 
women whom they have honored with 
degrees, appoint one or more of them to 
plaves in the faculty ? 

If the question of women in colleges is 
not entirely se'tled until they become co- 
educating as well as co-educational, cer- 
tainly it is not settled until women are 
represented on boards of trustees in col- 
leges, and are eligible to become regents 
in our great universities—until, in a word, 
the mother element takes its place by the 
side of the father element, with equal 
honor and power, in the government of 
the college. Already they have served 
acceptably as trustees at Smith, Vassar, 
Welleslev. and Oberlin Colleges, North- 
western University. Boston University, 
and the Woman's College of Baltimore. 
In no better nor more effective way can 
the interests of college women be taken 
care of than by having women serve on 
boards of regents in universities. 

The question of women in colleges, in 





all its bearings, means much to the world. 
It means more thau simply educating a 
few women for their own personal pleas- 
ure or profit. It means a new force sent 
out into the worla to purify the festering 
slums and spots dangerous to the young 
and the ignorant. it means codyeration 
among women, and sacred friendships 
among them. It means the development 
of women who will strengthen and foster 
the noblest aspirations of wen. It means 
purer marriages, and better regulated 
homes. It means more useful lives for 
unmarried women. It means the evolu- 
tion of a finer, stronger type of woman, 
and through her and hers a higher civil- 
ization for the world. 

In the United States, colleges founded 
distinctively for women, with courses of 
study equal in breadth of range and thor- 
oughness of instruction to those for men, 
are filled to overflowing. Bryh Mawr, 
Vassar and Wellesley Colleges are taxed 
to their utmost capacity by crowds of 
earnest and ambitious girls, eager for the 
highest culture of the times. The percent- 
age of women at the ‘‘Annexes”’ of Har- 
vard, Columbia, and Princeton, and in the 
collegesand universities which are co-edu- 
cational, is constantly on the increase. 
They certainly do desire the higher educa- 
tion. The numbers that attend college 
show a mighty drift in that direction, and 
bear witness to the demand in the world 
for trained, capable and scholarly women. 

But how and where shall they receive 
this education? These are the questions 
that psrents and educators are asking all 
over the land. The woman’s college, the 
“‘Annex,” and the co-educational universi- 
ty, have their critics and their advocates. 
Bat the individual circumstances, needs 
and aims of girls must always make differ- 
ent systems of education necessary for 
them, as it does for boys, and must stern- 
ly decide, in most cases, the question of 
where to go to college. Women's colleges 
are doing a good work in educatiog and 
stimulating to intellectual effort girls 
whose parents would not be reconciled to 
their attending co-educational institutions. 

Whatever may be the advant-ges of the 
‘“*Annex,” a disinterested observer, or one 
who is familiar with the every-day work- 
ings of the natural, common-sense system 
of co-education, cannot help thinking that 
a great loss of money in carrying out the 
plan is incurred. and much useless expend- 
iture of time and strength on the part of 
professors and tutors who give instruc- 
tion is engendered. The ‘*Annex” is a 
compromise. It has been called the back 
door of the college. No doubt it is the 
best that can be done under the circum- 
stances, where colleges absolutely refuse 
to admit women. Let us hope the expert- 
ment may develop the sense of justice in 
the members of the governing boards in 
the colleges near by to such a degree that 
the front doors of the colleges may soon 
swing open to women. Prominent educa- 
tors, who are familiar from their own ex- 
perience with the results of co-education, 
give their unqualified approval ofic. Dr. 
Angell, president of the University of 
Michigan, whose testimony is of especial 
weight on this subject, writes: ‘‘The ex- 
perience of years does not shake our con- 
fidence in the wisdom of the policy of 
opening our doors to the women. We 
hazard little in predicting that most of 
those institutions which now provide sep- 
arate instruction for the two sexes will at 
no distant day abandon so expensive and 
unnecessary a system.” 

Bat, whether we study the woman in 
colleges abroad, or in this country; in a 
womun’s college, at an *‘Annex,” or in a 
co-educational university; whether she 
has gone there for the ulterior purpose of 
fitting herself for some profession in after 
life, or simply because she wants the pure 
joy of study fir s.udy’s sake, and the 
stimulus of intellectual activity. we find 
her possessed of an endurance that puts 
to shame the croakings of opponents and 
the warnings of medical men. This, too, 
often when she is hampered by a lack of 
thorough preyaration in her studies, fet- 
tered by a dress ill-adapted to her work, 
and, in most cases, even without the re- 
laxation and assistance of any systematic 
physical exerci-e. In the face ofall these 
disadvantages, many college women have 
made a remarkable record for excellent 
work, accomplished in lines of study hith- 
erto thought impossible for them even to 
attempt. 

The University of Salamanca had, at one 
time, women enrolled among the number 
of its professors. The University of Bo- 
logna had women professors in the days of 
its greatest glory, when ten thousand stu- 
dents came every year to enjoy its advan- 
tages, and when its diploma was consid- 
ered a passport to office throughout Chris- 
tendom. The celebrated Novella d’ Andrea, 
one of the most accomplished women of 
her day, as well as Accorsa Accorso, Bet- 
tina Gozzardnini,Senora Agnesi. and other 
learned women, gave lectures at this uni- 
versity to crowds of men students, assem- 
bled from ail parts of the world. 

In this country, the monopoly enjoyed 
by men in the most important and profit- 
able employments has. until within a few 
years, been held in the matter of college 
professorships. Even in women’s colleges, 
where one would naturally think that loy- 
alty to the principles of their foundation 
would lead to the employment of women 
as professors, the preference has generally 
been given to men. But the idea of ap- 
pointing women as professors in colleges 
is gradually gaining ground. Women are 
employed as professors in Bryn Mawr, 
Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, the Woman’s 
College of Baltimore, Oberlin, Nor hwest- 
ern University, and the University of 
Kansas. Women are employed as tutors 
or instructors in Bryn Mawr, Smith, Vas- 
sar, Wellesley, the Woman’s College of 
Baltimore, Oberlin, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Boston University, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, University of 
Wisconsin, University of Kansas, and 
Syracuse University. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mrs. Lucinda H. Stone, of Kalamazoo, 
opened the discussion. She said the paper 
had caused many memories to pass before 
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FALL NOVELTIES 


- IN — 


High Grade 


Carpetings, 





JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO. 


Have opened all their Fall 


specialties and novelties manufactured expressly for them, 
which they have secured as private for this country. Their 


importations include 


SCOTCH AND ENGLISH CHENILLE AXMINSTERS, 


English Wiltons and Brussels, 
Persian and Indian Carpets, 
Turkish and Bahndurr Carpets, 
Silk and Mohair Rugs. 


Importations, including many 





(> Also a large and choice collection of 


ANTIQUE PIECES. 


All these goods are offered at 


VERY REASONABLE PRICES. 


The prices of all our goods, without exception, are marked 
on the ticket in plain figures. 





JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO. 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 
558 AND 560 WASHINGTON STREET. 








her. She seemed to see again the old syn- 
agogue at Prague, where the men and 
women of the congregation were parted 
by a stone wall six feet thick, and could 
hear the sound of each other’s voices in 
worship only through one small aperture 
as high up as the gallery. Tnen she saw 
the old cathedrals, with their ‘*Galilees’”’ 
where the women were kept, apart from 
the men and unable to see the altar. At 
last, after as much opposition and discus- 
sion as have attended any other advance 
in the equal rights movement, women 
were admitted to the body of the church; 
but on the pavement of Durham Cathedral 
the line is still shown beyond which wom- 
en for many years were not allowed to 
s. The advance in women’s education 

as been like their atvance in the church. 
Mrs. Stone sketched the difficulties a wo- 
man who wished for education had had to 
contend with; the ridicule heaped upon 
herself when as a girl she expressed the 
Wish to go to college; the ironical proposi- 
tion of the postmaster to start a petition 
to the Legislature to authorize her admis- 
sion to college; and how often she had 
carefully darkened the windows with cur- 
tains and sbu’ters, when she was going to 
sit up at night studying Greek and Latin, 
because she was so much laughed at for her 
wwomanly tastes. The first girl who was 
induced, chiefly through Mrs. Stone’s ef- 
forte,to enter Michigan University,met with 
persecution and ridicule. At her entrance 
examination, the Greek professor gave her 
& passage from ‘‘Antigone” to translate, 
which says: ‘‘We, being women, ought to 
bear ourselves humbly, and not seek to 
compete with men.” But the young woman 
Was particularly well fitted in Greek, and 
acquitted herself so admi-a®ly during her 
course that at her final examination the 
Tepentant, professor called upon her to 
translate from the same play another pas- 
Sage which says, ‘*It is a shame for us, 
ing men, to be beaten by a woman.” 
é mort that could be expected in the old 
days was to have young women enter the 
fame schools and be taught by ths same 
professors as their brothers ; but now some- 
thing more is looked for. it is earnestly 
desired that they be called back to their 
Alma Mater to teach. Men and women 
Were meant to work together and to grow 
Wise together. The next step in the edu- 
Cation of women will be the establish- 
Ment of professorships for women in all 

universities. 

ev. Anoa H. Shaw was next called 
Upon by Mrs. Howe. She said: ‘*{he 
young women of to-day do not appreciate 
What it has cost to open to them the doors 
of the higher education. I believe in co- 
ducation ; I believe in co-everything. I 
Was co-educated myself, first at Albion, 
and afterwards at the Theological School 
of Boston University, where I was the only 
Woman in a class of young men. I think 
Was good for the young men; I know it 
Was good for me.” Miss Shaw thought 
Women ought to b> professors, especially 
the State Universities. If itis good for 
Women and men to live in the same family, 
‘ad for women to train children, why is it 





not good for women to train older women? 
Taxes are paid freely by women. Then 
why may not women be put on the force 
of the university teachers and be paid out 
of the State money? Much has been said 
against entering in in any way but by the 
front door; but, in the colleges, if women 
had not been willing to enter in first by a 
side door, they would not have got in at 
all. Miss Shaw said she brought the 
greetings of the National-American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association to the Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Women, and 
that we should never know what God 
meant woman to be until women were free 
to develop according to their own nature. 

Mre. H. L. T. Wolcott said: ‘‘lam sorry 
that Miss Bates, in her enumeration of 
women’s colleges,forgot to mention Smith, 
where Mrs. Howe and I have each a grand- 
daughter.” Speaking of the side doors by 
which women had entered the universities, 
Mrs. Wolcott cited the case of the Penn- 
sylvania lady who gave $30,000 to endow 
a chair of ethnology at Harvard, on con- 
dition that the chair be occupied by Miss 
Alice Fletcher. Here was a case where a 
Jady professor had gone in by a side door. 

Mrs. Howe said she wished to ‘‘pronounce 
woes upon rich women who endow col- 
leges for men and not for women.” 

Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, who was in- 
troduced as the daughter of Lucy Stone 
and Henry B. Blackwell, told of the diffi- 
culties her mother had had in getting a 
collegiate education more than forty years 
ago, as contrasted with the more easily 
obtained diplomas of college girls to-day. 

Her father, a well-to-do Massachusetts 
farmer, helped his soo through college ; but 
when his daughter wanted to go, he said 
to his wife, ‘Is the child crazy?” The 
young girl had to earn the means herself. 
She picked chestnuts and berries, and sold 
them to buy books. For years she taught 
district schools, studying and teaching 
alternately. At the low wages then paid 
to women teachers, it took her till she 
was twenty-five to earn the money to carry 
her to Oberlin, then the only college in 
the country that admitted women. Cross- 
ing Lake Erie from Buffalo to Cleveland, 
she could not afford a state-room, and slept 
on deck, on a pile of grain-sacks near the 
gangway, among horses and freight of 
every kind, with a few other women who 
like herself could only pay for a ‘‘deck 
passage.” At Oberlia she earned her way 
by teaching during vacations and in the 
preparatory department of the college, 
and by doing housework in the Ladies’ 
Boarding Hall at three cents an hour. 
Many of the Oberlin students were poor, 
and the college furnished them board at a 
dollar a week; but she could not pay 
even this small sum, and during most of 
her course she ceoked her own food in 
her own room, boarding herrelf at a cost 
of less than fifty cetts a week. She had 
only one new dress during her college 
course, a cheap print, and she did not go 
home once during the four years; but she 
graduated in 1847 with honors, and with- 
out suffering either in health or self- 


determining to go to college had been the 

wish to study Greek and Hebrew, in order 

to read the Bible in the original, and to 

satisfy herself whether the texts decree- 
| ing the subjection of women were cor- 
| rectly translated. She became convinced 
| at Oberlin, and has believed and main- 
| tained ever since, that the Bible, properly 
interpreted, is all on the side of equal 
rights for women. 

A lady in the audience spoke of the great 
advance that had been made in the opening 
of Johns Hopkins to women. A song by 
Mrs. Merrill closed the afternoon meeting. 

One beautiful Grand Rapids girl, a stu- 
dent of the Harvard Annex, who acted as 
one of the ushers at the meeting, said 
laughingly, in private conversation, that 
she thought the speakers of the afternoon 
were too hard on back-door opportunities 
for collegiate study for women. She said: 
“We like our back doors very much.” 
The tone of all the addresses was strong- 
ly in favor of co-education. 

To be continued. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


Frederick W. Henry, only child of Co). 
Wm. Henry and Mrs. Josephine K. Henry, 
of Versailles, Ky., was killed last week in 
a railroad accident. 

Mr. Henry was about twenty-three years 
of age, a young man of bright and sweet 
disposition, of unusual literary promise, 
and with so much dramatic talent that he 
had at one time thought of adopting the 
stage as a profession. But as he grew 
older he changed his views, and entered 
the ranks of journalism. He had worked 
upon his father’s paper, the Versailles 
Clarion, and also on the Louisville Cour- 
ier-Journal, and had been for about two 
months on the staff of the Chicago Jnter- 
Ocean at the time of his sudden death. He 
seems to have had one of those sunny and 
attractive natures that are universally and 
deservedly beloved. He could sing a song, 
tell a story, and play the piano, and he 
was a star in amateur theatricals. As a 
student at the University of Virginia, as 
the teacher for a time of some classes in 
his father’s schoo! at Versailles, and as a 
journalist and literary worker, he won the 
hearts and attracted the admiration of his 
companions everywhere. Though he had 
been for so short a time on the staff of the 
Inter-Ocean, he had already drawn many 
friends around him and become popular 
among his associates. The forty ladies 
aud gentlemen at his boarding-house held 
a meeting at which addresses of regret 
were made fer the loss of one who, al- 
though Known to their circle only for a 
few weeks, had already endeared himself 
to all. 

Mr. Henry was an earnest advocate of 
equal rights. His first vote was cast for 
his mother, whom he idolized, when she 
was nominated for Clerk of the Court of 
Appeals in Kentucky on the Prohibition 
ticket; and his first editorial in the Clarion 
was in favor of woman suffrage. 

Col. and Mrs. Henry will have the sym- 
pathy of thousands of hearts in the terri- 
ble bereavement which has befallen them 
in the loss of a son of such rare promise, 
in whom all their hopes were centred. 

——__—- # @e- 


MRS. WINSLOW’S READING. 


Mrs. Erving Winslow will givea reading 
at Miller Hall, Boston, Thursday evening, 
October 29, under the auspices of the Bor- 
ton League. Mrs. Winslow’s name alone 
promises a rich treat. 

She will read ‘‘Nance Oldfield,” by 
Charles Reade; ‘‘Women in General,” two 
poems, by Randolph; ‘The Solid Mul- 
doon,” by Rudrard Kipling,and‘*A Church 
Mouse,” by Mary E. Wilkins. 

Tickets, at the low price of 50 cents, are 
for sale, and shou'd be secured at once, at 
this office, 3 Park Street, Room 7. 
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RECEPTION TO THEODORE WELD. 





A reception was given in the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL parlors, on Oct. 21, tothe vener- 
abe Theodore D. Weld. His daughter, 
Mrs. Sarah W. Hamilton, of Michigan, 
was present, and the reception was at- 
tended by many of his surviving anti-slav- 
ery associates, his former pupils and his 
other friends. Al!l were delighted to see 
him, and to all he gave a cordial welcome. 
It was a very pleasant occasion. 


—_—__ - + ee —-__ 


NEW YORK ANNUAL MEETING. 


The New York State W. S. A. will hold its 23d 
annual meeting, Nov. 10 and 11, at Auburn. 
Addresses by Miss Anthony, Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw, Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake, Mrs. Mary 
Seymour Howell, and others. Reduced railroad 
rates have been granted. Fuller notice next 
week. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Miss Dora M. Morrell has taken service 
on the staff of the Massachusetts Plough- 
man, in place of Mrs. Agnes Dalrymple. 

The sad news comes of the death of Dr. 
Juliet Monroe Thorpe, of Ohio. She was 
the head and largely the inspiration of the 
Woman’s Medical College of Cincinnati. 
This adds one more to the list of gifted, 
earnest and unselfish women who have 














respect. One of her principal reasons for 
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The list of A. A. W. officers will be 
found on the eighth page. 

Mrs. E. Addie Heath, of Boston, has 
recently assumed editorial charge of Our 
Little Men and Women, a delightful mag- 
azine published by the D. Lothrop Co. 


Our New York Letter will be found this 
week on the eighth page. The Suffrage 
Fair Notes, and the Reports of the Massz- 
chusetts Clubs and Leagues, are unayo'c- 
ably crowded out, along with much other 
interesting matter. 

The Boston Society for Ethical Culture 
was surprised last Sunday by a call from 
Rev. Nicholas E. Boyd, of San Francisco. 
He remembered their pastor, Mrs. Clara 
M. Bisbee, as the only woman who was 
ever favored with an entire course, behind 
the scenes, in Harvard University, viz.. 
at the Cambridge Divinity School, and 
whom he himself had met in the class- 
room. His word to the society was as 
cheery as his presence was bright. 

The Massachusetts W. C. T. U., at its 
annual ‘meeting this week in Haverhill, 
had 239 delegates present, and a large au- 
dience. Addresses were made by Mrs. 
Livermore, Mrs. Mary Clément Leavitt, 
Mrs. Fanny B. Ames and other able speak- 


woman suffrage resolution was passed, as 








sacrificed their lives to overwork. 


usual. Officers were chosen as follows: 
President— Mrs. S. S. Fessenden. 


Corresponding Secretary—Rev. Katherine L. | 


Stevenson. 

Recording Secretary— Miss Helen G. Rice. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Amelia H. Wood. 

Miss Celia Waern, just arrived in Boston 
from Sweden, is prepared to give lectures 
on Scandinavian subjects (comprising the 
Sagas, Folk-Lore and Art Industries of 
the countries), or on the History of Arr. 
Miss Waern is indorsed by leading liter- 
ary men of Sweden, and is a contributor 


to the Nordisk Tidskrift, and other Swedish | 


periodicals. She has also written the Re- 
view of Swedish Literature in the Ath- 
ceneum this year. Her address is 73 Pinck- 
ney Street, Boston. Women’s clubs will 
do well to engage her. 

Mrs. Laura M. Johns passed here yester- 
day from Phoenix en route to her home in 
Salina, Kan., in answer to a dispatch that 
a brother-in-law was at the point of deatb. 
She will probably return during the next 
three montbs, and continue her work of 
organizing equal rights associations in 
Arizona. Mrs. Johns has done good work 
since her arrival, and has given the move- 
ment, of which she is so ablean exponent, 
a good start in Arizona, which will not 
stop until the victory. has been won.— 
Tucson Star. 

A petition signed by 2,500 women teach- 
ers in the public schools of Philadelphia, 
Pa., was presented a few days ago, ask- 
ing that their salaries be paid monthly. 
County Controller Thompson said that he 
was a strong advocate of paying these 
women monthly. They are the only city 
employees who are compelled to wait three 
months for their pay, the male teachers 
being on the monthly list; and he, the con- 
troller, was perfectly willing and able to 
sign the three thousand additional war- 
rants per month. 

Mrs. Laura A. W. Fowler, of the New 
Eogland Women’s Press Association, is 
prominent in the Ladies’ Aid A*‘sociation 
and the Charity Club Hospital. Mrs. Fow- 
ler is deeply interested in the New England 
Conservatory of Music, having been a 
‘‘visitor” there for years, as well as chair- 
man of the entertainment committee of 
the Beneficent Society of the N. E.C. This 
society was formed to aid worthy students 
in the Conservatory who lack means to 
continue their studies, and it is doing good 
work. Its president is Mary A. Liver- 
more. Its vice-presidents, eighteen in all, 
include Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Ole Bull, 
Edna Dean Proctor, Abba Goold Woolson, 
Louise Chandler Moulton, etc. 


The death of the wife of President F. A. 
P. Barnard, of Columbia College, which 
occurred a few days ago, brings all his 
property to the institution of which he 
was so long the eminent head. Immedi- 
ately upon his death Mrs. Barnard gave to 
the college certain scientific instruments 
and nearly all of his books. Now $10,000 
is to go to the foundation of the Barnard 
fellowship for encouraging scientific re- 
search, and all the rest of the property, 
save a few personal bequests, is to consti- 
tute a fund under the name of the Barnard 
Fund for the increase of the library,whose 
income shall be used to buy the books most 
needed, but especially those relating to 
physical or astronomical science. 
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Hoiuis Street THeatre.—The New York 
Lyceum Theatre company will end its engage- 
ment at the Hollis Street Theatre next week. 
Monday and Tuesday nights and Saturday after- 
noon they will present an elaborate production 
of Dion Boucicault’s old standard comedy, ‘‘Old 
Heads and Young Hearts’’; Wednesday after- 
noon, **The Wife’’; Wednesday and Thursday 
nights, ‘‘Nerves"’; first time here, preceded by 
Mr. Chamber's one act comedietta, ‘Tae Open 
Gate”; Friday and Saturday nights, ‘‘The 


ers. Good work was reported, and a strong 
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last June with the intention of entering 
Newnham College this month, has changed 
her plans, and wii] take a post-graduate 
course instead at the Harvard Annex. 








AMUSEMENTS. 


‘CLOBE THEATRE. 


| MR. JouN STeTSON, Proprietor and Manager. 








| Week Commencing Monday, Oct. 26. 


ENGAGEMENT OF 


MME. MODJESKA 


And Her Own Company 
IN THE FOLLOWING REPERTOIRE: 
Monday and Thursday Nights: 
A8 YOU LIKE IT. 
Tuesday Night and Saturday Matinee: 
CAMILLE, 

| Wednesday and Saturday Nights: 

MARY STUART. 
| Friday Night: 

DONNA DIANA, 

Wednesday Matinee : 

| MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 


| Evenings at 7.45. MATINEES Wednesday and Satur- 
e day at 2 o’clock. 


| Repertoire for second and last week to be 
| announced later. 


| 








HOLLIS Aik. 


ISAAC B. RICH......... Proprietor and Manager. 





| Commencing Monday, Oct. 26, 
| LAST WEEK. 


LYCEUM THEATRE C0. 


| (From the Lyceum Theatre, Ney York.) 


Monday and Tuesday Nights only: 


OLD HEADS AND YOUNG HEARTS. 


Wed. Mat. and Thurs. and Sat. Nights, last times : 


_ CHARITY BALL. 


Wed. and Fri. Nights andjSat. Matinee, last times: 


THE WIFE. 


Evenings at 7.45. Regular Wednesday and Satur- 
day MATINEES at 2. 








Week Nov. 2— JEFFERSON - FLORENCE 
COMEDY COMPANY. 


CHICKERING HALL THEATRE. 


Monday Evening, Oct. 5. 








Revival of last season’s unique Dramatic Sensation 


MRS. HERNE 


In Mr. Jos. A. HERNE’s purposeful play, 


MARGARET FLEMING, 


With an unusually eflective cast of players. 





The Arena says: “It is the most powerful plea for 
an equal standard of morals for men and women 
that we have ever heard.” 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


NEW BOOKS. 








Christopher Columbus, 


And how he received and im- 

parted the Spirit of Discovery. By Justin 

Winsor, Editor of ‘The Narrative and Criti- 

cal History of America.’’ With portraits and 

maps. 8vo, $4.00. 

A book of great value in biography, history 
and geography. Mr. Winsor’s special qualifica- 
tions to write such a work are known to all. 


Betty Alden. 
By Jane G. Austin, author of 


“A Nameless Nobleman,” ‘Standish of 
Standish,”” ‘Doctor Le Baron and his 
Daughters,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 

“Betty” is the daughter of John Alden and 
Priscilla. This novel is full of the history and 
picturesque incidents of the Pilgrim story, and is 
likely to be one of the most popular of Mrs. Aus- 
tin’s very successful books about the Old Ply- 
mouth Colony. 


Snow Bound. 
By Joun G. Wuittier. Mew 
Holiday Edition. With a portrait of Mr. 
Whittier, and nine photogravure illustrations 
by Epmunp H. Garrett. Daintily bound 
from designs by Mrs. Wuitman. 16mo, 
white and blue, $1.50. 


Huckleberries 
Gathered from New England 


Hills. By Rose Texry Cooxs, author of 
“Steadfast,” “Happy Dodd,”’ etc. 12mo, 
$1.25. 

A book of short ‘stories, told with the skill 
and charm for which Mrs. Cooke is famous. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 





Charity Ball.’ 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, 
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A WHITE DEED. 
BY LiSETTE WOODWORTH REESE. 


Battles nor songs can from oblivion save, 
But Fame npon a white deed loves to build; 
From out that cup of water Sidney gave 
Not one drop has been spilled. 
——_—_-eeoe 


ALWAYS A SONG SOMEWHERE. 


There's ever a song somewhere, my dear; 

There's ever a something sings alway ; 

There's the song of the lark when the skies are 
clear, 4 

And the song of the thrush when the skies are 
gray. 

The buts may blow, and the fruits may grow, 

And the autumn leaves drop crisp and sere ; 

Bat whether the sun, or the rain, or the snow, 

There is ever a song somewhere, my dear! 

—Godey's Lady's Book. 
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THE BONNY BIRCH TREES. 








BY MATTIE BAKER DUNN. 





All the trees of the forest 
Are dear to my heart, 
I love them togetber, 
I love them apart; 
But none are so friendly, 
So anxious to please, 
So neighborly kind 
As the bonny birch trees. e 


There is grandeur aad strength 
In the towering pine, 

And the elm-tree’s green foliage 
Wreathes like a vine; 

But, spite of their beauty, 
Far dearer than these, 

By wayside or woodland, 
I love the birch trees. 


The maple stands firm 
As a king on his throne, 
But the sweet, social birch trees 
Would not live alone; 
They gather in clumps, 
And with friendliest ease 
They lean toward each other 
Like loving birch trees. 


They stretch out their arms 
With a beckoning crook, 
They gleam in the sunshine, 
They glint by the brook ; 
They stand in the meadow-grass 
Up to their knees, 
And balance to partners, 
These giddy birch trees ! 
They are white as the moonbeams, 
And green as the grass ; 
They are bold as a lover, 
And shy as a lass; 
They laugh witb the wind, 
And they sing with the breeze, 
For ‘Luck is but pluck,” 
Say the merry birch trees! 


They never look dark 
In the gloomiest day ; 
They are never too sober 
To frolic and play; 
They are never ashamed 
To bend their stiff knees, 
And they keep their robes white 
Like angelic birch trees. 


They never seem cold, 
Or indifferent, or odd; 

They are never too proud 
For a whisper or nod; 

No half-hearted, fair-weather 
Lovers are these; 

They are leal, true and loyal, 
My kindly birch trees. 


And I hope, if I reach 
The fair land of my dreams, 
That close by the banks 
Of the crystalline streams, 
Where the asphodel blossoms 
Blow sweet in the breeze, 
I shall see the white ghosts 
Of my bonny birch trees. 


And I know not what tenderer 
Tryst there could be, 
For the hearts that I love 
And the hearts that love me, 
‘If, when death is a dream 
To forget at our ease, 
We should meet and love on 
"Neath the bonny birch trees. 
— Waterville Mail. 
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’ PHIL’S TENTH. 


BY ADELAIDE SKEEL. 





If it be true that one can read a woman’s 
story by looking at her clothes, Cathy 
Ann’s biography, as shown in her drab 
and black dresses, was a dull one, and she 
mizht well have pozed as a lay figure for 
any of the dreary, plotless magazine tales 
now so muchin fashion. From the crown 
of her bangless head to the sole of her 
F. ench-heelless shoe, she was that nearly 
o>dsolete household phenomenon, the single 
woman who loses her life that the married 
may findit. Free lances and female bach- 
elors were scarcely known twenty years 
ago, so Cathy was not the anachronism in 
her village that she would be in this pres- 
ent year of grace; and by all odds the 
queerest thing about her was the simple 
fact that she was not an old maid at all, 
but a wife deserted by a dissipated hus- 
band! Everybody in One Tree knew this; 
it had been a nine days’ wonder, and had 
been lived down as only bad things can be 
lived down by good people in a good com- 
munity; and now here she was innocently 
imposing on the world at small as a spin- 
ster! 





“An old maid like myself,” she would 
say, not only to summer boarders, new- 
comers, and such novelties, but to neigh- 
bors who had tased her wedding-cake; 
aod nobody resented the fiction. At the 
time of this story the scandal was stale, 
and Cathy settled down in her father’s 
house to take care of her brothers’ and 
sisters’ children as if she had remained 





an unplucked blossom on the family tree 
for this special reason. She was a handy 
thing to have in the house, particularly 
when a wife or busband died and the relict | 
wished to remarry, in which case Cathy | 
came to the fore and took the undesiraole 
left-over boy or gir! till a school was found 
for the waif. The verdict was ever the 
same, that Tom or Lizzie was spoiled at 
grandpa’s; yet it was never grandpa who 
overfed them on hot gingerbread,or showed 
a culpable indifference on the subject of 
bed hours. Of course Cathy had no dis- 
cipline, but this the children never knew, 
nor did they know that this sort of en- 
forced maternity was draining theiraunty’s 
life-blood. I think she did not know her- 
self that she would have been a person of 
more consequence in One Tree if she had 
joined clubs and classes and church guilds 
instead of spending her time spoiling 
other people's children; but, however that 
may be, she jogged on in her rut, as we 
all do; and one thing gained beyond ques- 
tion was the love of Tommy and Susie 
and Lily and Lizzie and Jamie and Phil; 
especially Phil, who was the most con- 
firmed gingerbread fiend and late sitter of 
the whole tribe. His mother and step- 
father never actually abandoned him to 
Cathy, yet he was so much with her that 
his times with his parents became visits, 
and it was on one of these in town that he 
joined her when she came in from One 
Tree to do some shopping. 

‘*I know you hate going into the stores,” 
she said to him when he presented himself 
at the big station and offered his boyish 
escort—not without the ulterior motive of 
getting sods- water out of her later—‘‘so I 
will hurry all I can, that we may get a 
peep at the Wax-Works, if you like. I 
really have nothing to do for myself, only 
a list of patterns to match for the folks at 
home. They heard I was coming, and 
they brought me in these bits here’”—poor 
Cathy pulled some frayed pieces of dry 
goods from her pocket (for this was before 
the blessed relief of samples by mail came 
tous). ‘*We will get to sight-seeing be- 
fore you know it.” 

Quickly enough the time slipped away, 
aod then, with a last taking account of 
samples and goods purchased, the oddly- 
assorted pair made their way to all the 
places of amusement that a large city 
offers to a grasping nephew and a liberal- 
minded aunt. Truth to tell, aunty had not 
a great Many quarters nor dimes to spare, 
but Phil was her favorite, as she was his, 
and money, be it scarce or plenty, is not to 
be kept like bric-a-brac when one of a 
company is altruistically inclined and the 
other a school-boy of a receptive turn of 
mind. Phil had been to a bird-3tore to 
price white mice, to a gunsmith’s to look 
at fishing-‘ackle, to a stamp depot to get 
the latest in philately, and, finally, after a 
Junch eaten at Cathy’s expense, to the new 
museum, when the clock struck three. 

‘*The train leaves in ten minutes,” she 
said to him in sudden alarm; and then, 
after a hurried race, learned at the bureau 
of information that there had been a 
change in the time-table, and here was a 
whole hour left to wait. 

“I wish we could eat another dinner, 
aunty,” sighed the boy, as he realized the 
impossibility and regretted it. 


‘“*I believe I will go buy a bonnet,” said 





Cathy Ann, with all the solemnity of mak- 
ing a confession of faith. She fairly 
blushed as she spoke, and seemed half 
afraid the masculine element in her nephew 
would raise some insurmountable objec- 
tion. His reply surprised her. ‘Well, 
Aunt Cathy, do get a good one, for I don’t 
remember that you ever got one before. 
Come along.” He took the lead as they 
trotted together through the bright, daz- 
zling streets which are almost as bewilder- 
ing in their glare to country eyes as the 
shop windows themselves, till they reached 
a French milliner far-famed even in the 
rural solitudes of One Tree. 

**You will get a real city bonnet, won't 
you, please, aunty?” asked Phil, with en- 
thusiasm born for the occasion. ‘‘How 
much will it cost?” 

“That depends,” answered Cathy dis- 
creetly ; adding, half in self-defence to her- 
self for her unusual extravagance, ‘but’ I 
shall give no foolish city price.” 

‘But you will get a city bonnet, aunty ?” 

‘*Yes, yes, come along’”’—— 

“Then you will have to give a city price, 
won’t you?” 

“Come along” —— 

“T am coming, aunty; but do get a city 
bonnet, and pay a city price—please do. I 
want to see how you would look. Grandpa 
is rich” —— 

**Come along, Phil.” 





So they went on together, he a big, 


clumsy school-boy of the most pronounced 
hobble-ie-hoy type, dear only to mothers 
and partial relatives, and she a slim little 
figure, in colorless attire; not exactly in 
mourning, yet in grays and browns of 
hopeless shades, in contrast to which a 
widow’s smart new crape is gay. 

“Recent grief, Miss?’ asked the spark- 
ling, jetted milliner, as she turned to ar- 
swer Cathy's request for ‘something not 
too brigh=.”’ 

“Oh, no”—Cathy Ann could not fool 
the great city woman as she did the One 
Tree people—‘‘no, indeed; but I have al- 
ways been quiet in my tastes.” 

‘*Here is one, aunty,” cried Phil; ‘‘is it 
quiet?” and as he spoke he pulled from its 
wo den post a wonderful creation of black 
lace and roses, and set it upon Cathy 
Ann’s head. Madame the milliner forgave 
his boldness when she saw how well the 
red roses became her customer, who, here- 
tfore, had appeared to be a shabby, in- 
significant littke woman, and was now 
transformed into a glowing creature. The 
blush of the flowers brought out a long- 
]0st blush on her cheek, and the filmy lace 
softened the fine wrinkles which the cares 
of yesterday had written on a delicate 
skin. She looked as she felt, like some 
one else, and that was the charm of it, as 
it is the charm of all new creations. 

‘**But it is too much for me,” she faltered, 
still keeping it on, however, and dallying 
with its dazzling beauty. 

‘Only fifteen dollars, Miss.” 

“Oh!” said Cathy Ann. 

‘Is it a city price, aunty?’ whispered 
Phil. 

‘Reduced from twenty-five, Miss.” 

“OH!” said Cathy again. 

*“*You look s+eet in it, aunty—bdet'er 
than I ever saw you.” 

**Hush, Phil!’ 

‘*Twelve doliars, Miss, as you look so 
well in it.” 

**Bay it, aunty.” 

‘*No, itis not only the price,” stammered 
tempted Cathy; ‘‘it does not suit me.” 

The obliging milliner, now put on her 
mettle, exhibited her whole stock, blue, 
black, green, gray, yellow, and pink, 
finally coming back to the red roses and 
lace, offering it, as a last bait, at the sacri- 
fice of ten dollars,‘‘J ust to clear the shelves 
to make room for the fall trade.” 

‘Buy it, do buy it!’ pleaded Phil, who 
dearly loved a bargain, all untrained in 
Henry George doctrines concerning the 
moral necessity of paying a good price 
for a good thing. 

“Out of the question,” aunty said, 
firmly; and in less time than it takes to 
tell it she was out of the store and in a 
second-rate emporium, where she bought, 
in a spiritless way, some dull-zolored 
materials to construct a home head-gear 
which should match the whole tone of her 
life better than the other would. 

**Horrid-looking things!” said her neph, 
ew, whose taste had been suddenly devel- 
oped in this new direction. ‘‘It looks for 
all the world like the bonnets you have 
always worn. I do believe you are in 
mourning, as the milliner said.” 

It was foolish in poor Cathy Ann, but 
the half-truth of the words made her drop 
some tears on the change left of her five- 
dollar bill when it came back to her in the 
croquet-vall from the cashier’s desk. She 
was tired, the holiday was over, and train- 
time had come. 

Phil was to go to his father’s oftize; so, 
when he had gallantly put his aunt and all 
her belongings in the car, he made haste 
to finish up the day’s fun with a try at the 
oftize typewriter, and a brush with the 
elevator-boy. He found a long-haired, 
low-voiced, ladylike gentleman with his 
father, asking for money as eloquently as 
ever Phil asked for it. He was saying, 
over and over again, something that sound- 
ed like ‘‘a tenti—a tenth—a tenth to the 
Lord.” 

‘‘Was he a beggar, papa?” asked the 
boy, when the solemn stranger was finally 
shown the open door. 

**An altruistic one,” was the equivocal 
reply. ‘I say, boy, if I must give away 
money—which I can’t afford to do—I will 
give it to you. I meant to have puta hun- 
dred dollars to your credit at the bank on 
your tenth birthday, but the home ex- 
penses are so confoundedly heavy lately! 
Here is ten dollars; throw it to a beggar 
or put it in a hole in the ground—go and 
be happy; I will give you the rest when I 
get it.” 

Phil stared with delight; and then, with 
a hurried good->y, without daring to cal- 
culate how many ice-cream sodas this 
newly acquired fortune would buy, has- 
tened to the fashion house of French bon- 
nets, at which he and his aunt had lingered 
so long, and where he now surprised the 
milliner by buying and paying cash for 
the red roses and black lace. An hour 
later he surprised Cathy Ann by bounc- 
ing out of the rear car, when the train 
stopped at One Tree, and handing her a 
wooden hat-box. 

“Something you forgot to buy,” he 
whispered, roguishly, as he hugged her 
around the waist. ‘I want you to look as 


] 





pretty on the outside as you really are in- 
side.”’ 

He had meant to say something about 
giving ‘‘a tenth,” but it was not Sunday, 
and a boy is always more bashful than 
one guesses. I think the Lord understood ; 
and Cathy Ann wore the bonnet three 
summere.—Christian Union. 
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HOME-MAKING IN FLORIDA. 


[A well-known California woman sends us the 
foliowing interesting letter, which sbe has re- 
ceived from a lady friend in Fiorida.—Eps. 
Woman’s JouRNAL.] 

Oar experience in Florida has been 
varied and entertaining. A smaj)l colony 
was formed, principally of women worn 
with indoor employment for many years. 
I was obliged to give up my position as 
book-keeper and financial manager of a 
large agency. 

The first season, a number of our people 
went down, and three houses of rough 
lumber were built in the heart of the pine 
woods. Some clearing was done, and 
many trees were set out. None of us 
were quite prepared to remain, but all 
were charmed with the climate and the 
freedom of our lives. Returning to Boston 
late in the spring, we prepar-d to start in 
the early autumn, and set to work in ear- 
nest for our future homes. But, when 
autumn came, Miss Pfifer, my friend and 
co-laborer, and myself were the only ones 
quite ready. We wenton alone, and began 
our work. Later, ten more of our colo- 
nists came for the winter. 

Miss Pfifer and myself had a house-!ot 
of ten acres cleared. We burned out over 
two hundred stumps ourselves, filling the 
holes and grubbing as we burned. Mean- 
time much work was done in our little 
house. Cupboards were made, sets of 
drawers put in, windows cased and shut- 
ters put up. A hen-yard forty by fifty 
feet was enclosed, a hen-house twelve by 
six was made, with doors, roosts and nest- 
boxes, all of which work I did myeelf. 
Having a taste for carpentry, I had pro- 
vided myself with tools before leaving 
Boston. 

March 1, 1890, just six months after our 
arrival, we hid one hundred cucumber 
vines and fifty tomato plants in fall fruit; 
also, three acres of melons just started. 

We had a contract at our pretty city of 
Ocala for all of our cucumbers and toma- 
toes. Our melons we hoped tosend North 
in June. Alas, for our prospects so fair 
and plans so well laid! ‘lhe heavy and 
extended frost of Mirch left our garden 
and field a blackened ruin. Bui we had a 
good supply of ‘‘garden truck” for our 
own use. [ raised one hundred and four 
fine chickens from May to October. In 
the autumn we made our winter garden, 
planting all kinds of vegetables. 





We feel that we have only learned our | 


firs; lesson in home-making. We love the 
place, and hope in time to have a beauti- 
ful home. Our experience has taught us 
many things that will be a help in the fu- 
ture. We have, besides our vegetable gar- 
den, thirty orange trees, plum, peach, and 
a variety of shade trees of our own plant- 
ing. 

Haviog read an article of yours ina 
California publication on the Eucalyptus 
tree, I became interested, and should be 
glad if you could send me some seeds, 
with directions for planting and caring for 
the young trees. I have never seen the 
tree growing. 

I think Florida has a great future when 
all her wonderful resources are developed. 
I hope I have not wearied youin entering 
so minutely into details. I love the sunny 
South, and never weary of praising it. 


Very sincerely, 
AGNES A. CRANE. 


e+ 
THE OHIO ENROLMENT. 

{Paper read by Mrs. Martha H. Elwell, of 
Willoughby, at the first District Convention of 
the Ohio W. 8. A.] 

The object of this canvass is to secure the 
autographs of all persons in the State who 
are favorable to equal suffrage. 

This may seem a stupendous undertak- 
ing, but there are good reasons for thinking 
that, if the labor be great, the result will 
be corre:pondingly large. 

The primary aim of the Ohio Enrolment 
was an attempt to expunge from the State 
Constitution, in its amendment year of 
1891, a small word of four letters, the 
word m-a-'-2, which in this position is 
only an effete survival of cruder eges. It 
is far better to improve an opportunity for 
the formal removal of this barrier to 
equality than to allow it to become a dead 
letter in the future. The means employed 
certainly appear herculean when com- 
pared with the end so seemingly small; 
but so obtuse is the popular conscience 
upon this reform that the advocates of 
universal franchise, who keenly feel the 
injustice of having one class subject to and 
governed entirely by another, believe no 
endeavor too great that may be needed to 
change our basis of representation. 

The majority of women may hesitate 
and doubt, hardly certain that they want 
or even care for this change; but there is 








only one position for men to take—to with. 
draw all opposition,and remove any barrier 
that may be in the way of securing to 
women equal representation in govern. 
ment. 

The Enrolment is not for a petition that 
may be denied or refused by a legislative 
body, but a census which has for a basis 
the simple affirmation: ‘‘We believe that 
women should vote on equal terms with 
men.” The weight and importance of this 
affirmation will be proportionate to the 
number of individuals indorsing it. The 
Enrollment is a neat and complete copy in 
type-writing of all autographs received, 
These are classified and registered accord- 
ing to towns, counties, and congressiona| 
districts. 

It is intended that this Earolment, having 
for its basis equal suffrage, shall serve for 
all petitions by a simple change in the form 
of memorializing the Legislature. A reso- 
lution adopted by the State convention, or 
at a regular meeting of the Executive 
Committee, can be rent im mediately to the 
Legislature, accompanied by the books. 

The Ohio Enrolment differs from the 
usual petition in many respects. Its most 
practically important feature is that it is 
to be a permanent record, making the vast 
amount of labor expended available in the 
future. The result of the ordinary peti- 
tion, although in a degree educational, ig 
very temporary. Petitions are, as a rule, 
a mass of unsightly, incongruous and soiled 
papers, with many illegible names, which, 
when presented to a legislative body, have 
been either pigeon-holed or consigned 
to the waste-basket. The Ohio Enrol- 
ment is in book form, which can neither 
be pigeon-holed nor consigned to the waste- 
basket. 

The number of signatures secured up to 
Sept. 15, 1891, is 21,745. These are 
from all parts of the State. Every one of 
the eighty-sight counties of Ohio has 
more or less registered names. 

The need of the hour for the movement 
in our State is that the friends of the 
cause should know their strength. It is 
necessary to know to what degree public 
sentiment indorses the idea that individual 
conscience and judgment are the central 
truths of the republic. The scope and 
purpose of the Ohio Enrolment is to meas- 
ure the extent of this sentiment. It will 
be of great and direct value to the cause 
to make this census, as soon as possible, 
large enough to challenge the attention of 
the Legislature at Columbus. The method 
of the canvass is so simple that every man, 
woman or child who has an interest in the 
cause can assist. Itis very gratifying to 
state here that all canvassing done thus 
far has been voluntary service on the part 
of those doing it. Persons willing to aid 
in the work of securing autographs will 
be furnished with the requisite material, 
free of expense, by applying to Mrs. 
Louisa Southwortb, 844 Prospect Street, 
Cleveland, O. 


CARD. 
From Mrs. A. T. FOGG, 80 Boylston St 


Having transferred that portion of my 
business pertaining to Hygienic Under- 
wear to Miss Philbrook, 175 Tremont St. 
Suite 41, I desire to state she will use my 
Method of Cutting, the same line of goods 
I have used, and employ my assistants. 

The fitted patterns of my customers 
will enable Miss Philbrook to fill any 
orders that may be sent, and she will take 
every care that the satisfaction I have 
given shall be continued. 


MISS ANDREWS 
Voice & Physical Culture. 


A Course for Women with § PECIAL REF- 
ERENCE tO PUBLIC SPEAKING. 


Best of References can be given. 
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171 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass: 


JOHN T. KEANE, 


(Formerly with John H. Pray) 


Artistic Upholsterer. 


Furniture, Mattresses, Shades and Draperies 
TO ORDER. 
Steam Carpet Cleaning. 


UPpHoLsTERING of every kind executed promptly 
and satisfactorily. 


176 West Newton Street, 


Cor. Columbus Ave., BOSTON. 








eee New England, ladies 
and gentlemen of good social position. A 
dignified and elevating occupation. Art student 
especially adapted for this work. STREETER ‘ 
Foster, Room 2, 171 Tremont Street. Take et 
vator,in Crawley’s Store. 
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OPIUM Mor hine Habit Cured in 10 
2 y Se o pay red. 
DR.J.8T PHENS, Lebanon,Ohio 
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BABY MARGARET. 
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BY REV. ADA C. BOWLES. 





Baby Margaret! here she comes, 
Holding wide her rosy thumbs, 
Fresh from out her smiling lips; 
And ber tiny finger-tips 

Softly curling in the air 

On the way to find my hair. 


“Sweet’’? Why, she is sweeter far 
Than whole hives of honey are; 
“Pretty’’? As the blossoms be 
On a June-set apple tree. 
Dimples try to steal a bite 
From her cheeks so pink and white; 
And who ever saw the skies 
Bluer than our baby’s eyes ? 
And I hardly dare disclose 
How we're led by Aer small nose. 
‘Has she hair’’? Yes, quite enough 
For a mouse’s winter muff. 
And her feet! Why, all her shoes 
Dare not hide them, but refuse, 
And go skulkiog under chairs, 
Or a-sliding down the stairs. 


Then our baby is so wise; 

See the wisdom in her eyes! 

She is Wisdom's very own; 

By this sign she makes it known: 

Shuts her mouth and slowly winks 

As she sits and thinks, and thinks, 

Like a serious old sage, 

Full of knowledge as of age. 
‘‘There are babies fairer far’’ 

Did you say ? Perhaps there are; 

But we never saw one yet 

We'd accept for Margaret. 

—Boston Transcript. 
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TWO STRANGE CROWS. 





Acrotched white birch-:ree grows at the 
head of our alder swamp. 

It is a very large tree, with a trunk 
seamed with cracks, and scarred with 
dates and names of boys who are now 
middle-aged men. 

Itis a tiresome walk across the swamp 
to the tree, for there are ditches, and bog’, 
and two bristling stake fences to climb, 
and thickets of prickly young spruces to 
crowd through, and quaking quagwires 
that you and [ should not dare to step 
upon. 

One night, at milking time, tte cows 
could not be found in their pasture; and 
after a long, hot tramp, our boys, Joe and 
Harry, as they stood with their hats off to 
rest, heard the tinkle of the bell on old 
Spothip’s neck, at the head of the swamp. 

It was as they were scrambling through 
the last thicket of alders, heading the 
cows toward home, that Joe discovered 
the crow’s nest in the tip-top fork of tte 
old birch. 

“Who knows but there’s eggs leftin the 
nest?” said Joe. ‘I'm going to climb the | 
tree and see.” 

“Better help drive. these cows home 
tcross the swale as quick as we can,” | 
Harry answered, switching the moolies to 
make them go still faster through the tal! 
rushes. | 

“I'll be along in a minute,” Joe shouted ; | 
he was already half-way up the old birch. 

Right over his head was the clumsy | 
great nest, with its strong platform of | 
tticks; and peering above its edge were 
two black heads that never belonged to 
crows. 

Joe did not see these heads. He had all | 
hecould do to shin up the ragged bark of | 
the tree. He did» ot see those queer, shary - 
hosed inmates unti) he swung himself up 
on the limb close beside them. 

With a snap and a snarl and a yelp, they 
bounded over him. and three things came 
down from that tree in a hurry —two big. 
&ared coons with ears down and tails up, 
ind Joe. sliding faster and faster till he 


a the ground wih a double somer 
ult. 

‘Itold you I'd be along in a minute,” 
he called to Harry, rubbing his knees; 

but who ever heard of coons camping in 
{to wg’ nests!’ 

Whether they had scurried there, fright- 
tted by the approach of the boys, or had 
timbed up for a good nap and an outlook 
oer the country, or had summered there, 
tising a young coon f -mily in their cosy 
olen quarters, Joe did not stop to see.— 

sa Potter in Our Liitle Ones 


———_ 








HUMOROUS. 


declare, modern detective methods 
perfectiy wonderfa!! 


‘‘Mamma, what’s twins?” asked 
smallest child. ‘I know,” replied 
older oue, before the mother could 
swer. 


quudrupeds, and five aie centipedes.”’ 


mind ? 
tent, yes. I think, though, he would have 


Americans in his plays. — Christian at 
Work. 


He Knows Them Both. Teacher—Johnny 
| Cumso, if your father can do a piece of 
| work in seven days, and your Uncle 
George can do it in nine days, how long 
would it take both of them? 
They’d never get it done. They’d sir 
arvund and swap fish stories.—New York 
Epoch. 

**Great heavens!” said the country edi- 
tor to the compositor, ‘I can’t leave the 
office for a day but what you make a fea)- 
ful mistake. Only yesterday { s-nt up a 
paragraph acknowledging che receipt of a 
string of trout, and you didn't know 
enough to set it up ‘speckled beauties.’ ”’ 
—Boston Transcript. 


A Dreadful Scandal. ‘Miss Fiip—Did you 
hear the talk about Miss Prim? Miss 
Tattle (eagerly)—No, what was it? No 
scandal, I hope. Miss Flip—Piease don’t 
repeat it, but she was caught smoking at 
the tea the other night, and they actually 
had to put her out. Miss Tattle—Sakes 
alive! Youdon’tmeanit? Miss Fiip—Yuu 
see, her dress caught fire. 


‘**You have been so long about the mir- 
ister’s hand, John, that [ dare say you 
could preach a sermon youreelf now,” said 
a gentleman toa beadle. ‘Oh, na, sir! I 
couldna preach a sermon, but perhaps I 
could draw 4n inference, though.” ‘*Well, 
John, what inference could you draw from 
this text,‘A wild ass . . . snuffeth up the 
wind at her pleasure’’”’? ‘'Weel,” replied 
John, ‘the only natura!-like inference that 
I could draw frae it is just this, that she 
wad snuff a Jang time afore she would 
fatten 0. it.— The Gentleman's Magazine. 








(ESTABLISHED 1849.) 
FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND MATERIAL. 
Over 40 Years Before the Public. 
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= PRICES 
ues MODERATE. 
TERMS 
REASONABLE. 
ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE FREE 
These instruments are Brilliant and musical, 
the ton possessing that rare sympathetic quality 
whith blends so admirably with the human voice. 
Being constructed of the best materials by skilled 
workinen, they are extremely durable and Keep their 
original fullness of tone, Do not fail to investigate 
the merits of this Piano before purchasing. It will 


repay you, 


EMERSON PIANO CO., 


174 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
92 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


PIANOS 
CLEANSING. 


Oldest Establishment in Boston. 


Carpets Naphtha Cleansed or Beaten. Taken 
Up and Relaid as Ordered. Moths exterminated 
in Rugs, Furniture, ete., bv Heated waphtha 
Process Beddivg Disintectkd and Renovated. 
No extra charge for expressage. 


CHURCH CLEANSING CO., 


927 Harrison Avenue. 


LADIES’ LUNCH 


Soup or Chowder, 10 cents; Oyster Stew, 20cents, 
Baked or Boiled Fish, 20 cents; Roast Chicken, 30 
cents; Lobster Salad, 30 cents; Ice cream, 10cents; 
Tea or Coffee, 5 cents; Delicious Rolls, 10 cents per 
doz.; Superior Wedding Cake, 50 cents Ib.; very 
rich Ice Cream, 50 cents qt. Wedding receptions 
and other parties oqgetety served by polite and 
competent waiters. Fine linens and glass, elegant 
silver and china. Prices reasonable. 

Ample Toilet-room for Ladies. 


T. D. OOOK & 00., Avon and Bedford Sts. 

















For Ladies, Misses, 


either with or wit 


as made for Child 


For Ladies and 
dress, and 





PATENTED. 


c . 
We shall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious garment. 
by mail to any part of the U. S., postage prepaid, on receipt of 


ts sent 


will exchange or refund the money, if returned in g 
Oue good Agent wanted in every City and Town 


SEO. FROST & CO., 3! Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 


EQUIPOISE WAIST. 


THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets 


the boned pockets, may be removed at pleasure. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, 
boned and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under 
fulled piece is that of a corset front, so that a corset and a perfect bust 
support is provided within a waist. In the Open Back Soft Waists, 


roportions and requirements of the growing little ones has been given 


2 shaping the parts, and from the large variety of sizes, all ages can 
be perfectly fitted from stock. 
PRICES. 
Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones.............. 81.75 
, io. = - “ “Bone Front only...... - 2.00 
“ 603, “ Laced Back, Boned Fron: and Back » 2.25 
** 610, Misses’ Whole Back, without Bones........ - 1.50 
“ 611, ” ” se BONE coccccccccccccscccccess 145 
“ 621, Children’s, without Bones....ccoccsescessceescesse 03D 
“ 631, Infants’, ” *  ecceee 75 


DIRECTIONS FOR ME 


ive it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of 
iid 


Children and Infants. 


and may be worn 
hout the bones, which, owing to the construction of 


ren and Infants, particular attention to the physical 





ASURING. 
Misses, take a snug measurement around waist over 
rice, and if not satisfactory 


ood order. Mention the WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 
in the United States. Address, 


Mrs. Reeder—Don't you find much er- 
joyment in reading Shakespeare, Mr. Sbac- | 
Mr. Shadmind—Vo a certain ex- | 


| 


| equal to these baths for Neuralgia, Rheumatism, 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL: BOSTON, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 24, 1891. 


Mrs. Bens: n (ceading advertisements )— 
‘Umbrellas recovered while you wait.” [ 
are 


the 
the 
aL- 
Twins is two babies just the same | 
age; three babies are triplets, four are 


made his works of much more iocterest to | 
us if he had introduced some of our great | 


Johnny — | 


| 


TO WOMAN SUFFRAGE CLUBS. 

| For ten new subscribers to the WoMAN s 
| JOURNAL and fifteen dollars in cash, we 

will also send as premiums ten yearly sub- 
| scriptions to the Woman's Column, with 
| One copy of ‘*Bryce’s Aimerican Common- 
wealth,” in two volumes, to the friend 
who gets up the club. 


| COMBINATION OFFER. 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 





The only Regular Medical College in New 
England that ADMITS BOTH SEXES. 


COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS aud SURGEONS 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Next Term commences Oct. 7th, 1891. 
Circular or Catalogue. 


Pror. CHARLES P. THAYER, M. D., Registrar, 
74 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Send fora 





SA RTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, Pe. 
Moy 9th month, 9th, 18¥0. Thirty minutes from 
Broud St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. 
Full college courses for both sexes, leading to Clasai. 
cal, Engineering, Scientific and Literary de . 
Healthful location, extensive grounds, buildings, 
machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. For ful 
particulars address 
WM. H. APPLETON, Ph. D., President. 


Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


The winter session opens October ist, 1891. Three 
years’ graded course of seven months. Lectures, 
Quizzes and Practical Laboratory Work offer eve 
Speen for the medical student. The Hospitals 
of the ci:y admit the students. For further informa.- 
tion address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., D 





KAR. 


Sarda. Colby, M.D, Esther W. Taylor M.D. 


‘OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 
The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAI 
and SP#UIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
SATURDAY ANO SUNDAY EXCEPTED. 


Woman's Medical College ot Chicago, 


Term Daas about the second Tuesday in Sep 
tember and continues oo weeks. Thorough 
and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For 
a or Annual Announcement address the 

ecretary, Prof. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N 


Throop St., Chicago, Ill. 
Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 














| 
| 
| 
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| 





| 1892. Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzer, 


Winter Session opened October ist; ending May- 


Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Sta- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information apply to 
EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 
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“0 for a Horse with Wings!” 


Shakespeare could not have known of the Putnam Horseshoe Nail, or he might 
have been satisfied to depend on his horse's feet, without wishing him wings. 





SS 


CAN YOU DEPEND ‘ON YOUR HORSE'S FEET ? or have you reaé 
the papers all these years and neglected to heed the warning in their columns 


against the use of Cut Nails? 
7 a a 

Chicago, Jl. 
c 


—_—- = ry 
LOOK WELL TO YOUR HORSES FEET, 


For unless you know what nail has been used in shoeing him, you are liable at amp 
moment to have him lamed by a Split Nail which has penetrated the wall of 
the foot, resulting in lockjaw or death, as has been frequently the case 
since the introduction of cold rolled and cut nails. 


THE PUTNAM NAIL IS ABSOLUTELY SAFE, 1: is Hot-Forged ané 
Hammer-Pointed, and is the only horseshoe nail in the world identical with the 


Old-fashioned Hand-made Nail, and cannot split, sliver or break. 


| 8 For sale by all dealers in Horseshoe Nails. Samples sent free by mail. 


| PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


Here they are, taken from horses’ hoofs in 
St. Louis, Mo, Providence, R. 1. 








FLYNT WAIST or TRUE CORSET. 


No. 1 represents a nigh -gohed garment. No. 2, a low-necked one 
which admits of being high in the back and low front. No. 3 is to 
illustrate our mode of adjusting the ‘Flynt Hose Support” each side 
of the hip; also, the most correct way to apply the waist-bands for 
the drawers, under and on eee and dress skirts. No.4 
shows the Flynt Extension and Nursing Waist, appreciated Lf 
mothers. No. 5, the Misses’ Waist, with Hose Supports attached. 
No. 6, how we dress very little people. No. 7 illustrates how the 
warp threads of the fabrics cross at right angles in the back, there- 
by ensuring in every waist the most successful Shoulder Brace 
ever constructed, 

It is universally indorsed by eminent physicians as the most 
Scientific Waist or Corset known. 


THE FLYNT WAIST. 


is the only garment manufactured where the material of which it is 
made is shrunk before cut, the only one which in its natural con- 
struction contains a 


SHOULDER BRACE 


which supports the bust from the shoulders, and (so essential to large 
girls or women) thereby overcomes the objectionable abdominal de- 





Pat. Jan. 6, 1874. 








DR. LUCY W. TUCK, | 


Office, 2 Park Square, 
Corner Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44, 


CHRONIC DISEASES A SPECIALTY, 


Especially those diseases which disturb the nervous 
system. Room 44 has been conveniently arranged 
for giving ELECTRICAL and VaP+#K BATHS, 
simple or medicated, as the case may require, after 
a thorough diagnosis of the patient’s disease (using 
Conant’s Cabinet). During 20 years’ practice she 
has found no one treatment, when judiciously given, 





or Obesity. The Doctor is largely Electric in her 
practice ; also a thorough Medical Electrician. 
Advice given and remedies sent to patients out of | 
town. ‘ffice Hours, 9 to 4 daily, Thursdays | 
excepted. Take elevator. | 


FREE HEAT. 











The Lamp that lights your room Will also Heat It 


IF YOU USE A 


FALLS HEATER. 


For description and price address 





Tue Woman’s JouRNAL, 
3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


KC N I C Ss ons neti, Bittor s. 
LIVER Piles. Any lady tan take ‘there 
PILLS 
liable BRAIN AND 


ee they are not much larger than 
' 
BROWN & CO.’S 
NERVE TONIC and | 





For the Relief and Cure of | 
| 


The best and most re- 


— P38 Conte a Box. 
WINE OF COCA SERVE, TONIC, and 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


504 Washington, Cor. Bedford 8t., Bostor. | 47 and 49 Court Street, Bostou- 


A. FLORENCE GRANT, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Pat. Feb. 15, 1876. 
desirable grace of motion possible only with perfect respiration gained by freedom from compression. 


velopment. The Flynt Waist, fitting superbly, permits that most 


physical exercise, or equestrians or invalids, 


For singers, actres.es, teachers, or pupils of elocution or 
vil soen, the Paes Sake Thousands of ladies, whom we have fitted by 


for every girl or woman, the Flynt waist is unequalled. 
mail satisfactorily, are constantly blessing the inventor. 

4a Our “Manual,” containing 48 pages of reading matter relating to the subject of Hygienic Modes 
of Under-dressing, SENT FREE to any physician or lady ow application to 


Mrs. 0. P. FLYNT, 319 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Columbus Avenue cars pass the house from all depots. 


KNITTED MATTRESS COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabrics 


QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 


A perfect substitute for CORLED HAIR, and in many respects superior; it is always soft, never 
»ecomes displaced or “caked” We manufacture padding or stuffing for all purposes, ard where 





| shape and softness are desired, it is superior to all other material. 


WE MANUFACTURE EXPRESSLY: 
KNITTED CARPET LINING. The Nee | that relieves the carpet of grit and dust, and 
scarcely any dust rises to settle on the furniture when the carpet is swept. 


KNITTED STAI R PADS. Retaining their shape, cannot get into bunches, and are a'ways soft 
and elastic. 
KNITTED TABLE PADDING. Takes the lead in the market; needs only to be seen to be 
appreciated. ry 
KNITTED FILLED MATT ESSES, PILLOWS AND BOLSTERS. Of sponey 
ole bloc 8- 


softness. Aahite is in one w or piece; always in order, and no part can become 


placed or bunchy. 
KNITTED ILLED CHURCH AND, FILLING FOR CARRIAGE CUSHIONS. 
ES AND BOAT CUSHION 


he best in the world. 
Kee Tee Aa | rye wareeS ROOF, MATTRES mn an emergency. mattresses 


s. 
Can 


are used in Hospitals, where they are liable to be soiled. 
ILROAD CA Ts. 
KNITTED. FILLING, FOR HORSE AND. STEAM, RAILROAD CAR SEATS 


KNITTED FILLED PROTECTORS FOR HOSPITAL USE. 
KNITTED FILLED COMFORTERS. For wo den _— werent 

F F TUFFI FURNI E. These, an of our goods, have 
KNITTED Bd | ING FOR srureine & all w ACL. used them. 

T . Inall sizes. The greatest luxury in hot nights on a woven 
KNIT TAD, matt RESS PADS. rest of the year as companion to a mattress by being placed on 
top, thereby making a level bed and increasing its softuess. 
Inquire for these goods at all first-class Dry Goods and Furniture Houses. 


CUT THIS OUT FOR REFERENCE. 





FACTORY AT CANTON JUNCTION, MAFS. 








SOUTHERN TEXAS. 


The Leading Real Estate Firm in Southern Texas. 
CorRrA BACON FOSTER. ELLA HUTCHINS STEUART 


FOSTER & STEUART, 
Members of ee pe § Cotton Exchange and 
i) h rs) . 


PRINTING 





Real Estate Exchange and Commercial Club. 


Endorsed by the leading Banks and Business Firms 
of the State. 


145 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 
City and Suburban Property, Ranch and Timber 


Lands, Cotton and Sugar Plantations. Investments 
made and values guaranteed for non-residents. 


Society Printing Solicited, 


Personal attention given to orders by mail. 
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METH DIST BOUMENIOAL OOUNCIL. 


No question is finally settled till it is set- 
tled right; and in the great Methodist 
Ecumenica! Council at Washington, D.C.., 
the woman question has kept coming up 
like Banquo’s ghost. 

In the discussion on “The Place and 
Power of the Laity,” last week, Mr. J. H. 
Lile, of England, speaking of the position 
of women in the church, expressed his 
gratification at learning of the extent of 
woman’s work in America. He regretted 
very much that women were not allowed 
to sit here as delegates. A woman had 
been elected to sit here—he referred to 
Frances Willard, a name beloved oa both 
sides of the Atlantic. 

Here Rev. Dr. Stephenson made a point 
of order. it was not in order for a member 
from the Eastern section to reflect upon 
the action of the Western section, which 
was perfectly competent to manage its 
own business. 

Rev. M. D. C. Crawford, of New York, 
was se, down for an address on ** I'he Dea- 
coness Movement,”’ but owing to his illness, 
Bishop William X. Ninde, of Kansas, took 
his place. He suid that some knowledge 
of the subject had been gained by the 
church ian America from the movement in 
Europe. A saintly lady, without church 
aid, had inaugurated a school for deacon- 
esses in the Western metropolis. ‘he move- 
ment had surpas:ed the expectations of its 
sanguine friends. There were twenty-one 
homes and five hospitals, and many young 
women were seeking to juin the nopie sis- 
terhoud. in some quarters the movement 
has been viewed wito alarm. I[t was said 
to resembie pspal methods. Tne Roman 
Catholic Church was becoming rapidiy 
Protestantized in this country. He was 
ready to borrow of the Roman Catholics, 
or of anybody, any good thing that could 
be used to advantage. I'he deaconess 
movement was sv free from priestly super- 
vision and other repellant features that it 
could n st be truly said to resemble its papal 
prototype. [thad been urged.that the muve- 
ment inverfered with the proper sphere of 
woman. He recognized the holy duties 
of motherhood, and of the family; but 
what of the women who were to mother 
thousands of the homeless and the help- 
less? A represeutative woman could pe 
trusted. If we could not trust our mothers 
and our sisters, in God's name whom cuuld 
we trust? He believed they could be 
trusted, and God’s work could never be 
consummated witnuout their aid. 

Rev. Dr. W. D. Walters, Secretary Lon- 
don Mission, Wesleyan Methodisc Church, 
spoke of Methoaist brotherhoods and sis- 
terhoods. He said it would have been far 
more fitting if a sister had been here to 
present her own cause. He hoped that at 
the next Council » woman would be per- 
mitted to take her place upon the platform 
and address the Conference. [Appiause. ] 
All professing Chiist shoula have the 
brotherly ana sisterly feeling. It was 
fitteen years since the establishment of a 
sisterhuod in Kugiaud in connection with 
the Children’s Hume, and, as a member of 
the committee, he could bear witness to 
the great success of the movement. ‘There 
were 6-n missions under Rev.Peter [howp- 
son. In addition, there were the laay 
workers. ‘I'nere was need of some special 
agency to reach the depths of Wnitechapel 
and other abodes of crime. What was the 
effect of the women’s work? Changed 
neighborhoods. ‘I'ne landiords told of it. 
A reporter went to see the work. He went 
into places where he was told that his life 
was endangered, and found in every room 
evidences of the sisters’ work, signs of 
brightness and redemption. ‘he superin- 
tendent of the Western Branch was an ex- 


traordinary man, but he had an extraordi- | 


nary wife, Mrs. Hugh Price Hughes. 
[Applause.] they had organized the **sis- 
ters of the Peopie,” who managed in a 
marvellous way to get in perfect touch 
with the people. 

Later, Dr. Benjamin St. James Frye, of 
St. Louis, editor of the Central Christian 
Advocate, read a paper on ** Woman's Work 
in the Church.” He said that women 
among the Jews were more highly re- 
garded than among other nations, but it 
was not until Jesus entered upon his min- 
istry that women were admitted to the 
high degree of regard that has since pre- 
vailed. ‘Taere was a ministry of women 
in the church in apostolic times. This be- 
came an established order, and was of as- 
sistance to thechurch. Protestantism had 
generally failed to secure the full measure 
of help from its women. ‘The church 
could not do the work before it without the 
aid of women. The way to determine the 
proper sphere of woman’s work in the 
church was by the same rule that applied 
to men—their individual fitness for their 
duties. 

Rev. William Gorman, of the Irish 
Methodist Church, Belfast, made a strong 
plea for women in connection with every 
phase of church work. They have, he 
said, been lifted from the enthralment of 
the ages into the enfranchisement of the 
gospel. Woman's fitness to be man’s co- 
worker in the church is everywhere now 
confessed. It has been fully and abun- 
dantly proven. 

Prof. J. P. Landis, of the United Breth- 
ren in Christ, Dayton, O., would not be 
thought behind his predecessors in his re- 
spect for woman. Woman had achieved 
no mean results in various avenues of 
human activity. In science, art, music, 
politics and war she had shown herself 
capable, but nowhere more so than in the 
work of the Christian church, in minister- 
ing to the poor, in reaching places where 
man had no access. Women might, could, 
would and should preach the gospel, if 
they wanted to. The greater part of those 
who attended church were women. Wo- 
man had demonstrated that she was not 
only on a level with man in church work, 
but she stood above him in devotion. 

Rev. Thomas H. Hunt, of the Primitive 
Methodist Church, Manchester, England, 
thought that, as women constituted the 
majority of the church attendance, they 
skould assume part of its work. The 


work of evangelization was not complete,’ 


| rendered, it would prevents women from 





and it would be weil fur men to consider 
how far they should admit women to a 
participation in the work before them. 
All would agree that woman’s chief work 
was io the home, but he preferred to think 
that there she was more than a ‘‘mana- 
geress,” and was instiliing the doctrines of 
Christ into the minds of her children. 
There was no great wish on the part of 
women to occupy the pulpit. But if a 
woman had the necessary qualifications, 
then why not? If God had so ordained a 
woman, why should not the church rec- 
og size the ordination? 

Rev. Dr. W. J. Lewis, Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, held that it would 
be a bold, bad, daogerous fallacy to be- 
lieve that because a large majority of peo- 
ple were hammering and pushing after a 
thing, it was a manifestation of the Divine 
wisn. ‘God created taem male and female, 
not female and male.” [Cries of ‘Oh! 
oh!’"} Woman was first in the transgres- 
sion, out also to the front in the redemp- 
tion. She was expected, under Divine 
Providence, to sustain the relation to the 
masculine church that she did to the fam- 
ily; not of subordination, but of equality 
in certain lines. 

Rev. Or. Buckley, of New York, said 
that many sensible women must have felt 
sick at heart to hear the platitudes deliv- 
ered to-day. Woman should not give up a 
higher power for a lower. St. Paul had 
said they should not take the place of 
men. Women could not do the work of 
preachers without collision with the laws 
of nature; they must be mothers or they 
must be preachers, not both. 

Mr. J. B. Siack, of London, held that 
women must discover their own work in 
the church, and that without help. They 
must not be fettered and trammelled in 
their work by rules made by men. The 
London Mission of Mrs. Hughes was con- 
ducted on that principle. The debate 
should be adjourned until women were 
free to speak here for themselves. 

The Rev. Dr. Hass, Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, invited anybody who had 
a higher estimate of women than he had 
himself, to show his face. Svarcely had 
the words been uttered before a large 
proportion of the delegates stood up in 
answer, amid applause from the othgrs. 
The doctor was a little non-plussed, “but 
continued with his remarks, holding that 
if God had intended man and woman to 
do the same work, He would have made 
them alike. 

Mr. Atkinson, M. P., characterized Dr. 
Ho:s’s argument as logical jugglery, say- 
ing that, if man and woman had been 
created alike, there would be no men or 
women. Dr. Buckley had also gotten an 
awful twist on ‘his question. [Laughter.] 
Why shouldn’t such a woman as Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts have a vote? 

Rev. Dr. Reid, Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, of the Japanese mission, 
paid a high tribute to the work of women 
missionaries that had come under his 
observation. He asked for woman the 
ultimate privilege that when she had 
brought a soul to Christ she should be 
permitted to perform the rite of baptism. 
[ Applause. } 

Rev. F. W. Bourne, of London, said the 
discussion recalled to his mind the ques- 
tion once put to him by a rector in Eng- 
land. What authority, he ssid, have you 
(Mr. Bourne) for preaching? He nad 
answered that the power and ability to 
preach was hisauthority. He should make 
this answer when questioned as to the 
admission of women into the ministry. 
They could preach the word, and lead 
souls to Uhrist. Ic has been proven. This 
is the only authority that snould be re- 
quired of them. He had no patience with 
the narrow and bigoted version of St. 
Paul’s words upon thiss ibject. [f literally 


being married in caurch, inasmuch as it 
forbids women to speak in church. 

Rev. Stewart Hoosen, of Engiand, said 
that his church had had, for the last eighty 
years, Women preachers among them, and 
they had honored the church. He did not 
plead for the allowance to them of excep- 
tional position, but if God had given them 
ability to preach the Gospel, they should 
preach. 

Rev. Dr. Oldham, Methodist Episcopal 
Church, held that there was need of wo- 
man’s judgment in church work. 

Rev. Dr. Hood, of the African Methodist 
Episopa!l Zion Church, at the risk of tell- 
ing old-time anecdotes, said that his moth- 
er believed that God had a purpose in 
taking a rib from the man to create the 
womin. It was not to put her under the 
man’s foot or above his head, but that she 
might stand side by side with him in all 
good works. His church had no troubie 
With the woman question. They accorded 
woman exact equality, and if she had a 
call to preach, she preached. 

Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, of London, 
wauted to emphas ze the fact, as he said, 
that there was no considerable difference 
of opinion on this subject. Dr. Buckley 
had allowed that a woman might preach, 
and that admission represented a great 
advance. Between Christ and Paul there 
was no disagreement, and Paul taught ex- 
actly the reverse of what was laid down 
by Dr. Buckley and Dr. Hoss. All he 
wished was to remove the artificial ob- 
structions to woman’s work. [ Applause. | 


From the general tone of the discussion, 
it is safe to predict that when the next 
Ecumenical Council meets, ten years from 
now, the woman question in the Methodist 
Church will have settled itself, in accord- 
ance with the Scriptural declaration that 
in Christ Jesus ‘‘there is neither male nor | 
female.” 





-o & o—_____ 
MISS FLORENCE BALGARNIE. | 
Miss Florence Balgarnie, of England, | 
who came to this country as a delegate to 
the Woman’s Council from the seve 
Woman’s Temperance Association and 
several other prominent societies of wom- 
en, is expected to be a fratern:] delegate 
at the Boston Convention of the National | 











W.C.T.U. She addressed the annual 
meeting of the Illinois W. C. T. U., aud 
several others. Miss Willard says: ‘She 
is a charming speaker, a noble woman, an 
Englishwoman of the best type in appear- 
ance, manner and voice. I suggest to the 
Unions to try to secure her for conven- 
tions, State, district and county, also for 
the local unions. Her address is, Care 
Mrs. Marphy, Morning Commercial, Tole- 
do, Ohio. Mrs. Murphy makes Miss Bal- 
garnie’s engagements.” 
—eoe 


OUR NEW YORE LETTER. 








Editors Woman's Journal : 

A vey exciting scovol election recently 
took place at Mt. Vernon, only a few miles 
from this city. Miss Sarah Allgood had 
been an efficient and beloved teacher in 
the schools of that place for twenty years, 
during which time she had not been absent 
from her post more than two months al- 
together. This summer she was taken ill, 
and was not well enough to resume her 
duties when the school opened. The board 
of trustees at once dismissed her from her 
position. Great indignation was aroused 
by this action among the mothers of the 
community. Many of them had been her 
former pupils; nearly all of them had real- 


ized her kindness and her ability in her | 


Carlyle Petersilea's Music School. 


relations with their children. The leading 
women banded themselves together to 
oust the board which would oust the be- 
loved teacher. When election day came, 





| 
| 
| 





| 


the women went to the polls in great num- | 


bers. The old board was overwhelmingly 


defeated, and a new board, favorable to | 


Miss Allgood, was elected, Dr. Edward 
F. Bush heading the list with a majority of 


437. 
On Thursday of last week was held an 


interesting gathering of women at the 
Plaza Hotel in this city. They were grad- 
uates of the Troy Female Seminary, and 
assembled to honor the memory of Mrs. 
Emma Willard, for so many years the 
head of that school. It was founded in 
the fall of 1821, just seventy years ago, 
and was the first seminary for girls which 
took any steps towards the higher educa- 
tion of young women. Realizing how 
much Mrs. Willard had done, directly and 
indirectly, for the elevation of her sex, 
the Emma Willard Association was formed, 
largely through the efforts of Mrs. Leon 
Harvier, and the first annual reunion took 
the form of a social reception and lun- 
cheon. 


The classes were seated together | 


so far as possible, each at a table presided | 


over by some popular member. The old- 
est graduate present was Mrs. Landon, of 
Harlem, of the class of 1824. Mrs. Rus- 


sell Sage, °48, is president of the asso- | 


ciation, which numbers many women 


of wealth and inflaence among its mem- | 


bers. All parts of the Union were rep- 
resented by former pupils of the seminary, 
many of whom had made long journeys to 
be present. After the luncheon, an ad- 
dress was made by Mrs. Emily S. Wilcox, 


the present principal of the seminary, and | 


Mrs. Florence Rice Knox sa . Wil- | 
: wostgs ag re | of Women, at its annual meeting last week | 


lard’s song, ‘*Rocked in the Cradle of the 
Deep.”’ 


a 





LARGE CLEARANCE SALE 


— = 


Lace Curtains and Upholstery Goods 


NOW GOING OWN 


§—AT— 


The Boston Wall Paper Co, 


WM. A. CORSE, Manaczer, 
20 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, 


| 





——— 








ESTABLISHED 1871. 





CARLYLE PETERSILEAS LITERARY WORKS, 


_“ PIANO-PLAYING, GENERAL MUSICAL INSTRUCTION FROM 


BEGINNING TO END.” 


This book contains information of inestimable value to 
the Teacher or Student of Music. 


A feature of the greatest importance 


is Steinert’s History of the Piano, from 


the Clavichord of the 16th century to the present marvel of this ceatury, the 
Steinway Piano, illustrated with cuts, many of them representing valuable old 
keyed instruments in the oollection of M. Steinert, of New Haven. Seventy-five 


cents. Sent postpaid to any address. 





“THE DISCOVERED COUNTRY.” . .__.. 


Cloth, $1.00, 


(A Response to Howells’ ‘‘Undiscovered Oountry.’’) 


“OCEANIDES,” A Psychical Novel. . . 


Paper, 50 Cents, 


SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


These extraordinary books are receiving the most earnest 
consideration and warmest commendation from men and women 
of the highest cultivation and most advanced thought. 


ERNST VON HIMMEL PUBLISHING CO., 


62 Boylston Street, - 


Boston, Mass. 


—— 


Carlyle Petersilea’s Music School, Steinert Hall. 


| 
The Association for the Advancement 


OFFICERS OF THE A. A. W.- 


| in Grand Rapids, elected the following | 


On Saturday, a reunion of the Associate | 


Alumnz of the Normal College took place 
in the chapel. 
ton, the graceful president, presided ; there 
was music, and addresses were made by 


Miss Marguerite Merring- | 


Miss Emily Ida Conant and Prof. Hamil- | 


ton W. Mabie. 
cises, a plea was made for the support of 


the Free Kindergarten, which is entirely | Rebecca N. Hazard, Missouri; Lois G. Hufford, 


maintained by the contributions of the | 


Aszociate Alumnz. Miss Merrington has 
written a play for the young actor, Mr. 
Edward Southern, which is to be produced 
shortly at the Lyceum Theatre. 

At the last meeting of the Working 
Women’s Society, resolutions were passed 
calling on every Senator and Assemblyman 
from this city ‘‘to use his utmost influence 
to secure the immediate passage of a law 
relieving from disfranchisement every wo- 
man citizen of this State who lives by her 
own labor.” This measure has already 
received the endorsement of the Labor 
Unions, and although I cannot approve of 
any such partial measure, holding that all 
women, wives and mothers as well as 
those who earn their own support outside 
of the home, should have the right to vote, 
still I rejoice that the working women 
are beginning to wake up to the impor- 
tance of the ballot to their own class. 


The meetings of the Society for Political | 


Study are resumed for the winter. They 
are held every Tuesday afternoon at the 
residence of Mrs. Alma Calder Johnson, 
305 East 17th Street. The proceedings 
begin at 3.30 punctually. All women are 
invited to be present. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 


-- @ @ e— —--—— 





The Knitted Mattress Company, whose adver- 
tisement appears in another column, have an ex- 
cellent line of goods, which we take pleasure in 
commending. The knitted filling for mattresses, 
pillows, bolsters and stair pads, for cushions for 
boat, car, carriage and church, and for anything 
that requires padding or filling, is here offered, 
neatly made, of good material, and is just the 
right shape for use. Look at the advertisement. 


At the close of the exer- | 


officers for the coming year: | 

President -Julia Ward Howe, Rhode Island. | 

Vice Presidents -Ednah D, Cheney, Massa- | 
chusetts; E. Louise Demorest, New York; Mar- | 
tha H. Mowry, M. D., Rhode Island; Abby M. 
Fullerton, M. D., Maine; Caroline R. Wendell, 
New Hampshire; Louise M. Smiley, Vermont; 
Charlotte E. Brown, New Jersey ; Marvy E. Cobb, 
Pennsylvania ; Elizabeth T. Graham, Maryland; 
Jean M. Lander, District of Columbia; Caroline 
M. Brown, Virginia; Elizabeth Hyde Botume, 
South Carolina; Anna C. Bowser, Kentucky; 


Indiana; the Rev. Augusta J. Chapin, Illinois; 
Lucinda H. Stone, Ph. D., Michigan; Ida Stow- 
ell Ickler, Mianesota; Nancy H. Adsit, Wiscon- 
sin; Mrs D. N. Cooley, Iowa; Clara Bewick 
Colby. Nebraska; Jennie A. Fro'seth, Utah; 
Ellen M. Mitchell, Colorado; Sophia F. Grubb, 
Kansas: Mary B. Moody, M. D., Connecticut; 


| Almira B. Hamilton, Canada; Ellen C. Sargent, 





California. 

Secretary—Elizabeth Lord Tifft, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Treasurer—Henrietta L. T. Wolcott, Dedham, 
Mass. 

Auditors—Sophia Curtis Hoffman, New York; 
Ella V. Mark, M. D., Maryland. 

Directors—Romelia L. Clapp, New York; 
Frances Fisher Wood, New York; Ella C. Lap- 
ham, New York; Harriet A. Townsend, New 
York; Mary F. Eastman, Massachusetts; Caro- 
line A. Kennard, Massachusetts; Kate Gannett 
Wells, Massachusetts; Susan Woodman, New 
Hampshire; Lita Barney Sayles, Connecticut; 
Rev. Antoinette Brown Blackwell, New Jersey; 
Charlotte L. Pierce, Pennsylvania; Mary E. 
Wing, Nebraska; Dr. Emily H. Stowe, Canada; 
Ella V. Mark, M. D., Maryland; Mary F. 
Rogers, Kentucky; Mary A. Ripley, Nebraska; 
May Wright Sewall, Indiana; Elizabeth Boyn- 
ton Harbert, Illinois; Clara P. Bourland, Illi- 
nois; Catherine A. F. Stebbins, Michigan; Belle 
M. Perry, Michigan; Mary N. Adams, Iowa: 
Nellie Reid Cady, lowa; Amanda L. Aikens, 
Wisconsin; Ione T. Hanaoa, Colorado. 


- GLOVES 


LADIES, | 
CENTLEMEN 


CHILDREN, 


In all the New Styles and Desirable Colors, 
—aT— 


Miss M. F. Fisk's, 


44 Temple Place. 




















Giose THEATRE.—Mme. Modjeska will play 
a two weeks’ season in her own repertoire, be 
ginning on Monday, at the Globe Theatre. 
During the engagement she will present, for the 
first time in Boston, her new play, ‘“‘The Tragic 
Mask,’’ and ‘‘Macbeth,’”’ which will close the en. 
gagement. Mme. Modjeska will bring a very 
competent company to support her in this en- 
gagement. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


The Women’s Educational and Indostrial 
Union will hold their Fail meeting Oct. 27, 3 P. My 
at the Union rooms on Boylston street. 











Superfluous Hair, Moles and Warts, poél- 
tively destroyed by Electricity. A painless method. 
By Miss M. WALDRON, Specialist. Consultation 
from 3 to 5 P.M. 415 Columbus Avenue. 

Send for Circulars about new Magazine, “ 
ister of Current History.” Special price to Oct. 
taal SUBSCRIPTION BUREAU, 4 Park Streeh 

oston. 
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The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Park Sts 
may be rented at easy rates for classes, small 
or readings. Both rooms, including use of camp 
chairs and gas, in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues 
day afternoons. 





A lady who has had seven years experience in 
teaching and is a graduate of the National school of 
Elocution and Oratory in Philadelphia, desires & 
position in some school where she can teach 
thu, by private study, secure either a normal 
ficate or a college degree. CAROLYNE V. DoRSBY, 

21 Delaware St., Scranton, Pa. 

—— 
arts of the U.S. desiring @ 
ew York can secure first 
accommodations at low rates in a private f 
on the finest avenue in the city, by addressing Mrt. 
A., Brooklyn P.O. Ladies will be met at or 
train, and shown about the cities if desired. 
ences exchanged. 





Ladies from all 
visit Brooklyn or 


ee 


415 Columbus Avenue, corner of Holyoke St» 
next to Grand Hotel, Suite 3, one flight. A 
pleasant, sunny room. Steam heat, adjoins 
room, with hot and cold water; private family: 
Rent, $20 a month. Meals at the Grand Café 
with family next door. Apply from 3 to 5 P, 
or evenings, to Miss WALDKON. 


LADIES 


STRAW AND FELT HATS Made into the Late# 





Fe 


| 





FALL STYLES, at 


STORER’S CENTRAL BLEACHERY, 


478° Washington St. Opposite Temple Plac® 





C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 47 Franklin sire 
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